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EDITOR’S LETTER 



Welcome to Creative Artist’s first yearbook. 


I nside these pages we showcase some 
amazing exhibitions, highlight some 
stunning international galleries, and 
take you to the Norman Lindsay Gallery Sl 
Museum, where you’re invited to join us on a 
visual journey through the life and artworks 
of this Australian icon. 

We also profile several other fabulous artists, 
all of whom have given step-by-step directions 
to their chosen workshops, as well as sharing 
their enthralling life stories with us. 

Other must-read articles include Master 
Scrapboard Artist Patrick Hedges’ discussion 
on the best tools for scrapboard art, 

Derek L Newton’s summary of his year of 


visiting artists in their studios in his ‘My Space, 
a Work in Progress’ article, and Brett A Jones’ 
eagerly awaited answers to readers’ questions 
in his ‘From the Drawing Board’ column. 

We sincerely hope you love this yearbook 
as much as we do.We look forward to your 
feedback. If you wish to be featured in 
Creative Artist, please email correspondence to: 
The Editor, simon@wpco.com.au, 
or post your contributions to: 

Creative Artist, PO Box 8035, 

Glenmore Park, NSW, 2745. 
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THE VIBE 


The Legacy of Catherine the Great 


DON'T MISS OUT 
31 July to 8 November 
2015 


Images 

Below left: 

Peter Paul Rubens and 
workshop 

Flemish 1577-1640 
The Adoration of the 
Shepherds c.1620 
oil on canvas 
235.0 X 277.5cm 
The State Flermitage 
Museum, St Petersburg 
(Inv. No r3-494) 
Acquired from the auction 
of Collection Dufresne, 
Amsterdam, 1770 
Below left: 

Anthony van Dyck 
Flemish 1599-1641 
Family portrait c.1619 
oil on canvas 
11 3.5 X 93.5cm 
The State Flermitage 
Museum, St Petersburg 
(Inv. No r3 534) 
Acquired before 1774 


More than 400 works from the personal collection 
of Catherine the Great will travel to Australia in 
July. Gathered over a 34-year period, the exhibition 
represents the foundation of the Flermitage’s collection 
and includes outstanding works from artists such as 
Rembrandt, Velasquez, Rubens and Titian. Exemplary 
works from Van Dyck, Snyders, Teniers and Hals will 
also travel, collectively offering some of the finest 
Dutch and Flemish art to come to Australia. 

NGV Director, Tony Ellwood said. This exhibition 
celebrates the tenacity and vision of a true innovator in 
the arts. Catherine the Great’s inexhaustible passion for 
the arts, education and culture heralded a renaissance, 
leading to the formation of one of the world’s great 
museums, the Hermitage. We are delighted that we 
have the good fortune of bringing one of the world’s 
most important collections to Australian audiences. 

The exhibition is a rare opportunity to be immersed in 
the world of Catherine the Great and her magnificent 
collection of art’. 

Catherine the Great’s reign from 1 762 to 1 796 
was known as the golden age and is remembered 
for her exceptional patronage of the arts, literature 
and education. Of German heritage, she was 


well connected in European art and literature 
circles, and saw herself as a reine-philosophe 
(Philosopher Queen), a new kind of ruler in the 
Age of Enlightenment. Guided by Europe’s leading 
intellectuals, such as the French philosophers 
Voltaire and Diderot, she sought to modernise 
Russia’s economy, industry and government, 
drawing inspiration both from classical antiquity and 
contemporary cultural and political developments in 
Western Europe. 

A prolific acquirer of art of the period, 

Catherine the Great’s collection reflects the finest 
contemporary art of the 1 8th century as well as 
the world’s best old masters of the time, with great 
works by French, German, Chinese, British, Dutch 
and Flemish artists. Notable in this exhibition are 
entire groups of works acquired from renowned 
collections from France, Germany and England 
representing the best collections offered for sale at 
the time. 

The exhibition will feature four Rembrandts, 
including the notable Young woman with earrings, 
known as one of most intimate images Rembrandt 
ever created. The exhibition will also include 80 
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particularly fine drawings by artists including Poussin, 
Rubens, Clouet and Greuze. Exquisite decorative arts 
will also be on show, including 60 items from the 
Cameo Service of striking enamel-painted porcelain 
made by the Sevres Porcelain Manufactory in Paris. 
Commissioned by Catherine the Great for her 
former lover and military commander. Prince Grigory 
Potemkin, the dinner service features carved and 
painted imitation cameos, miniature works of art, 
based on motifs from the French Royal collection. 

Director of the Flermitage Museum, Mikhail 
Piotrovsky said. These outstanding works from the 
personal collection of Catherine the Great represent 
the crown jewels of the Museum. It was through the 
collection of these works and Catherine the Great’s 
exceptional vision that the Fiermitage was founded. 
Today it is one of the most visited museums in the 
world. We are very pleased to be able to share these 
precious works with Australian audiences at the 
250-year anniversary of this important institution.’ 

Catherine the Great’s love of education, art and 
culture inspired a period of enlightenment and 
architectural renaissance that saw the construction 
of the Flermitage complex. This construction 
includes six historic buildings along the Palace 
Embankment as well as the spectacular Winter 
Palace, a former residence of Russian emperors. On 
view in the exhibition will be remarkable drawings 
by the Flermitage’s first architects Georg Velten and 
Giacomo Quarenghi, complemented by excellent 
painted views of the new Flermitage by Benjamin 
Patersen. These, along with Alexander Roslin’s 
majestic life-size portrait of Catherine, set the scene 
for a truly spectacular exhibition. 

Visitors will be able to immerse themselves in 
Catherine the Great’s world, evoking a sensory 
experience of a visit to the Hermitage Museum 
in St Petersburg. The exhibition design will have 
rich treatments of architectural details, interior 



furnishings, wallpapers and a colour palette 
directly inspired by the Hermitage’s gallery spaces. 
Enveloping multimedia elements will give visitors a 
sense of being inside the Hermitage, evoking the 
lush and opulent interiors. 

The Hermitage Museum was founded in 1 764 
by Catherine the Great and has been open to the 
public since 1852. With three million items in its 
holdings, the Hermitage is often regarded as having 
the finest collection of paintings in the world today. 
In 2014, The Hermitage celebrated its 250-year 
anniversary and opened a new wing of the museum 
with 800 rooms dedicated to art from the 1 9th to 
21 St centuries. 

Masterpieces from the Hermitage: The Legacy of 
Catherine the Great will be at NGV International 
from 3 1 July to 8 November 20 1 5. 

To purchase tickets: ngv.vic.gov.au 


Images 

Above left: 

Frans Snyders 
Flemish 1579-1657 
Concert of birds 
1630-40 
oil on canvas 

1 36.5 X 240.0cm 
The State Flermitage 
Museum, St Petersburg 
(Inv. No r3-607) 
Acquired from the 
collection of Sir Robert 
Walpole, 1779 

Above right: Alexander 
Roslin 

Swedish 1718-1793 
Portrait of Catherine II 
1776-77 
oil on canvas 
271.0 X 189.5cm 
The State Flermitage 
Museum, St Petersburg 
(Inv. No r3-1316) 
Acquired from the Winter 
Palace, 1918 
Left: Rembrandt 
Flarmensz van Rijn 
Dutch 1606-1669 
Young woman trying on 
earrings 1657 
oil on wood panel 

39.5 X 32.5cm 

The State Flermitage 
Museum, St Petersburg 
(Inv. No r3-784) 
Acquired from the col- 
lection of the Comte de 
Baudouin, Paris, 1781 
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Biiityips and Dragons 


Images 

Top left: Leigh Hobbs 
Australian born 1953 
Poster design for Old 
Tom 1994 

synthethic polymer paint, 
brush and ink and fibre- 
tipped pen 

33.6 X 25.8 cm irreg. 
National Gallery of 
Victoria, Melbourne 
Gift of Albert Ullin 0AM, 
2014 

© Leigh Hobbs 
Top right: 

Stephen Michael King 
Australian born 1963 
Flying foxes 1 996 
illustration for Flying 
Foxes by Lydia Pender in 
Beetle Soup compiled by 
Robin Morrow, published 
by Scholastic Press, 
Sydney, 1996, p. 81 
watercolour and pen and 
brush and ink 
11.7x10.8 cm 
National Gallery of 
Victoria, Melbourne 
Gift of Albert Ullin 0AM, 
2014 

© Stephen Michael King 
Bottom: Ron Brooks 
Australian born 1 948 
Handsome webbed feet? 
called the Bunyip 1973 
illustration for The Bunyip 
of Berkeley’s Creek by 
Jenny Wagner, published 
by Longman Young 
Books in association with 
Childerset, Melbourne, 
1973, pp. [10-11] pen 
and ink and watercolour 

25.6 X 56.0 cm 
National Gallery of 
Victoria, Melbourne 
Gift of Albert Ullin 0AM, 
2014 

© Ron Brooks, 1973 




Bunyips and Dragons is drawn from a collection of 
Australian children’s book illustrations, donated to 
the National Gallery Victoria by Albert Ullin 0AM. 

This exhibition of 89 original illustrations presents 
an overview of children’s picture books produced 
over the past 40 years. In the 1 970s and 1 980s 
the art of illustration rapidly developed, and a new 
generation of illustrators emerged who helped 
shape a dynamic and diverse profession. 

Works from this period include classics such as 
Ron Brooks’ The Bunyip of Berkeley’s Creek, Peter 
Pavey’s One Dragon’s Dream and Graeme Base’s 
The Eleventh Hour. With more than 60 artists, the 


exhibition covers a great range of subjects and 
styles, which shows the wonderful visual imagination 
of Australian illustrators. 

Bunyips and Dragons will appeal to both children 
and adults, and will be accompanied by a variety of 
children’s programs. 


NGV Australia 
Ground Level, NGV Studio 
Free entry 

25 July to 4 October 2015 
Open 10am-5pm daily 
Web: ngv.vic.gov.au 
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Aftermatk: Landscape Pkotographs 
from Black Saturday 


Australian celebrated architectural photographer 
John Gollings is known for documenting every 
iconic new building in Australia over the last 
40 years. Although best-known for his images 
of the built environment, he has also undertaken 
a number of landscape projects throughout his 
career, photographing lost cities and areas of 
destruction. 

Aftermath features stunning aerial landscapes 
taken after the devastating Black Saturday 
bushfires tore through Victoria in 2009. Gollings’ 
haunting images demonstrate the effects on the 
land itself; we see it stark, stripped and vivid, 
inspiring reflection about the powerful force of 
nature. 


LAST DAYS ^ 
^ 6 June to 26 July ^ 
2015 



Exhibition: 6 June to 26 July 2015 
Fremantle Arts Centre 
1 Finnerty St, Fremantle, WA 
Facebook: fac.org.au 
Ph: 08 9432 9555 


Image 

John Gollings, 877.00M E 145° 12’ 31.12’ S 037° 25’ 1 5.95’, 2009, pigment dye, inkjet print on 
hahnemuhle photo rag paper, image 110x1 65cm, Image courtesy of the artist. 

Collection: McClelland Sculpture Park+Gallery. Donated through the Australian Government’s 
Cultural Gifts Program by John Gollings © John Gollings 


Pkotos from 

Julia Margaret Cameron 


Drawn from London’s Victoria and Albert Museum’s 
collection, this exhibition celebrates the rich career 
of one of photography’s greatest portraitists - 
Julia Margaret Cameron. 

More than 1 00 photographs trace her early 
ambitions as an amateur photographer through to 
her later experiments as a renowned innovator. A 
series of personal letters will also be on display, 
along with material sourced from Australian 
collections. 

This year marks the bicentenary of Cameron’s 
birth and 1 50 years since her first exhibition was 
held at the South Kensington Museum (now the 
Victoria and Albert Museum). 

Exhibition: 1 4 August to 25 October 2015 
Art Gallery of New South Wales 
Art Gallery Road 
The Domain, Sydney 
Web: artgallery.nsw.gov.au 


^ EXHIBITION ^ 


14 August to 
^ 25 October 2015 ^ 
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Higaskikawa Award 


Images 

Below left: 

© Anne Noble - 
Antarctica!, Discovery 
Museum, Dundee, 2003. 
Pigment print, 74.5 x 
95cm. Image courtesy 
of the artist and Stills 
Gallery, Sydney. 

Below, top right: © Anne 
Noble Wilhelmina Bay, 
Antarctica, 2005. Pigment 
print, 74.5 x 95cm. Image 
courtesy of the artist and 
Stills Gallery, Sydney. 

Below, bottom right: 

© Anne Noble - 
Ruby's Room #18, 1999- 
2004 Pigment print on 
polyethylene, 1 20 x 1 80cm. 
Image courtesy of the artist 
and Stills Gallery, Sydney. 


Anne Noble recently won the 31st Higashikawa 
Award in the Overseas Photographer category. The 
Higashikawa International Photo Festival is organised 
annually to vitalise the town of Higashikawa in 
Japan, transforming it into a “photo town”. Devoted 
to photography and people who love photography, 
it provides a yearly focus for the activities of 
Higashikawa’s citizens and suggests new directions 
for the future. 

Noble was chosen by an overwhelming majority. 
She is known for her compelling series of images of 
her daughter's mouth and photographs on the theme 
of Antarctica. 

Noble is Distinguished Professor of Fine Arts 
at Massey University, Wellington and one of 
New Zealand’s most respected contemporary 
photographers. In 2009 she received an Arts 
Foundation Laureate Award in recognition of her 
contribution to the visual arts in New Zealand. 

She has also received an ONZM for services to 


photography in New Zealand and was a recipient 
of a Fulbright Fellowship, to undertake a residency 
at Colombia College, Chicago in 201 4. Noble has 
also worked as a curator, representing Australia and 
New Zealand as Oceania curator for the Musee du 
quai Branly Photoquai Biennale in 2009 / 201 1 / 
201 3. She is sought internationally, as an advisor 
on creative arts research, as a photography teacher 
as a keynote speaker and as a judge of international 
photography awards. 

Stills Gallery 
36 Gosbell Street 
Paddington NSW 202 1 
Phone: 02 9331 7775 
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^Tlte Greats’ is coming to Sydney 


Definitely one to mark in your diary The Greats, 
Masterpieces of Western art from the National 
Galleries of Scotland runs from 24 October 201 5 
to 8 February 201 6 at the Art Gallery of 
New South Wales. 

The Greats spans a period of more than 400 
years (1 490 - 1 932) and is a rare opportunity to 
view works from some of history’s most revered 
artists including Titian, El Greco, Velazquez, 

Vermeer, Monet, Rembrandt, Gauguin and Cezanne. 

Art Gallery Director Dr Michael Brand said: “The 
Greats is a truly exceptional exhibition featuring 
many of the greatest masters of European art, some 
of whose names feature on the fagade of the Gallery 
building. The Greats features seventy masterpieces 
by artists ranging from Raphael, da Vinci, Velasquez, 
Rembrandt, Watteau and Constable to Gauguin. 

This exhibition upholds the Gallery’s commitment 
to the historical as well as the contemporary and to 
bringing art of the highest calibre to Sydney to be 
enjoyed by all”. 



Image 

Sandro Botticelli 
The Virgin Adoring the 
Sleeping Christ Child, circa 
1490 

Tempera and Gold on 
Canvas, 1 22 x 80cm 
National Galleries of Scotland 


Exhibition: 

24 October 2015 to 
8 February 2016 
Art Gallery of New 
South Wales 
Art Gallery Road 
The Domain, Sydney 
WWW. artgallery nsw. 
gov.au 


2015 Redlands Koniea Minolta winners announced 


The 201 5 Redlands Koniea Minolta Art Prize 
winners were Mikala Dwyer, who was awarded 
the established artist prize for her sculptural 
work Untitled (201 4), and Coen Young, who 
was awarded the emerging artist prize for his 
photographic work Study for a mirror 1 , Study for a 
mirror 2 (201 5). 

Established artist prize sponsor Koniea Minolta 
awarded Mikala $25,000 and emerging artist prize 
sponsor Glenburn Pastoral Company (Brett Whitford) 
awarded $1 0,000 to Coen. In accordance with the 
prize tradition, the winning artworks are acquired 
into the permanent collection of Redlands. 

Established artist award judge Lisa Flavilah, 
Director of Carriageworks, commented:“Mikala 
Dwyer is one of Australia’s leading contemporary 
artists and this work is a brilliant example of 
her ‘empty sculptures’; that at one moment look 
like it could drift away and at the next, holds all the 
gravity and weight of the world.” 

National Art School Gallery curator Judith Blackall, 
one of the judges of the emerging artist award, said: 
“The overall standard of the exhibition is exceptional. 
Coen is a young artist who is investigating new 
techniques from a painter’s perspective. In these 
works he is engaging with a larger scale and 
creating ambitious works that merge painting and 
photography into a new form, with an impressive, 
powerful presence.” 


Emerging artist award judge Fabian Byrne 
of Redlands School added: “Young is a highly 
innovative emerging artist. Flis background in 
painting and increasing skill in photography 
exemplifies both originality and innovation. This 
work becomes part of the environment it is 
inserted into and presents a truthful reflection 
of the surroundings. It invites the audience to 
project their own meaning and appreciate Young’s 
technique and unusual process.” 

Under the Prize’s unique model, guest curator 
Tim Johnson selected 21 contemporary visual artists 
from Australia and New Zealand to put forward a 
single work for the Prize. Each of those established 
artists are, in turn, required to invite an emerging 
contemporary artist to present work in the Prize. In 
this manner, the Prize seeks to encourage mentoring 
relationships between different generations in the 
visual arts sector. 



Images 

Below left: Coen Young, 
Study for a mirror 1 , 
Study for a mirror 2 
(2015) 

Below right: 

Mikala Dwyer, 

Untitled (2014) 




THE VIBE 


Treasure Sltips: Art in tHe Age of Spices 


Images 

Top right: Japan, 

Portable altarpiece, 
with devotional image, 
late 1 6th-early 1 7th 
centuries, wood, urushi 
lacquer, gold lacquer, 
mother-of-pearl and gilt 
copper (fittings), pig- 
ment on wood (painting), 
37.5 X 29.2 X 5.1cm, 
Museu do Oriente/ 
Fundagao Oriente, 

Lisbon, Portugal, photo: 
Flugo Maertens/BNP 
Paribas 

Middle right: Ichiryusai 
(Utagawa) Yoshitoyo, 
Japan, 1830-1866, On 
display in West Ryogoku 
[Nishi ryogoku ni oite 
kogyo]: Leopard, July 
1 860, Tokyo, colour 
woodblock print on 
paper (nishiki-e), 34.0 
X 24.0cm, d’Auvergne 
Boxall Bequest Fund 
2014, Art Gallery of 
South Australia, Adelaide 
Bottom left: Japan, Dutch 
trading ship in Japanese 
waters, c.1870 four- 
panel screen, opaque 
watercolour, ink and gold 
on paper, 67.5 x 1 38.0 
X 1 1 .0cm, Kerry Stokes 
Collection, Perth 


EXHIBITION 
^ 14 June to 

' 30 August 201 5 ' 


A highlight for the Art Gallery of South Australia in 
June was the much anticipated Treasure Ships: Art 
in the Age of Spices which is the first exhibition 
in Australia to present the complex artistic and 
cultural interactions between Europe and Asia from 
the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries - a period 
known as the Age of Spices. 

This exhibition includes 300 outstanding and 
rarely-seen works of ceramics, decorative arts, 
furniture, metalware, paintings, prints and textiles 
from public and private collections in Australia, India, 
Portugal, Singapore and the United States. 

The works of art selected reveal how the 
international trade in spices and other exotic 
commodities inspired dialogue between Asian and 
European artists, a centuries old conversation whose 
heritage is the aesthetic globalism we know today. 

A highlight of the exhibition is the diverse range 
of Christian artwork created at ports such as Goa 
and Nagasaki on loan from Portugal and India as 
well as the inclusion of two works from the personal 
collection of Queen Adelaide (1 792-1849) 
after whom the city of Adelaide is named. Other 
highlights include the artefacts retrieved from the 
Batavia, which sank off the Western Australian coast 
in the 1 7th century. 

This exhibition is presented in collaboration with 
the Art Gallery of Western Australia, and runs 
from 1 4 June until 30 August 20 1 5. 

Art Gallery of South Australia 
North Terrace, Adelaide SA 5000 
Web: artgallerysa.gov.au 
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THE ^ 
SYDNEY^ 
ART 
STORE 

FINE ART SUPPLIES 

940 BOURKE ST 

WATERLOO, NSW 2017 

Ph +612 9699 2162 

Fax +61 2 9699 2172 

mail@thesydneyartstore.com.au 

SHOP ONLINE & RECEIVE 1 5% OFF 

www.thesydneyartstore.com.au 



Nola Cameron 


July 11 -18 
Aug 15-22 

Sept 5 -12 

Sept 12 -19 


Painting with Pastels 

Discovery, Inspiration, Mark Waller 
Technique: Acrylics 

Travel Sketching: 

Creating a Sketch 
Journal 


Erin Hil 


The Dynamic Pallette 
of the Pacific: Acrylics 


Sept 19 -26 Botanical Art 
Nov 21 - 28 Watercolours 


Lizzie Connor 

Margaret Best 
Malcolm Carver 


Tel: (02)8094 1613 Email: susan(3)paradisecourses.com www.paradisecourses.com 
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Receiving ait 
OAM in 2010 
for services 
to tlte arts 
as an artist 
and autltor 
is indicative 
of tlte quality 
and scope of 
tltis artistes 
amazing works* 


M y childhood upbringing was in the bush in 
the Hunter Valley of NSW, where I started 
drawing as a young girl. My imagination 
was inspired by my father from the bush environment 
where we lived - he was my first art teacher. 

My career started as a Graphic Artist with NBN 
3 TV in Newcastle, NSW, and during the later years 
of the mid 1 970s I worked as a contract artist 
with National Parks and Wildlife Service (NPWS) 
during the development of the Northern Region of 
National Parks, NSW, designing displays for visitor 


centres and producing National Parks brochures. 

In the 1 960s there was a growing need for field 
guides on Australian wildflowers, and leaving work 
for a year I travelled Australia, collecting and painting 
wildflowers to produce one of the first authoritative 
Field Guides of its kind, co-authored with my late 
husband Roly Paine. I painted more than a thousand 
watercolour illustrations of wildflowers and produced 
numerous field guides. 

In the 1 970s to 1 980s my late husband was the 
resident ranger for Gibraltar Range National Park, NSW, >> 
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Above: Pretty-faced 
Wallaby 

Left: Brown Honeyeater 


Opposite page 
Top: Scaly-breasted 
Lorikeet 

Bottom: Variegated 
Fairy-wren No. 2 
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where we lived with our infant son Naradarn. This is 
where my love affair for the wilderness flourished. 

Many hours were spent with my son, wandering the 
bush in search of nesting birds for my late husband 
to photograph, and to assist him to acquire a wildlife 
collection which was used for displays and publishing 
by NPWS. 

In the last 30 years I’ve lived on my bush property 
in the Clarence Valley of NSW. Four years ago 
my partner Brian Bultitude bought me a camera 
for my birthday so I could take photos of wildlife. 
Now I’m able to add the camera as a tool for my 
artwork together with field sketches. It has proved 
to be an invaluable tool for detail reference for 
my watercolour bird series. In saying this, nothing 
is better than one-to-one sketching from real life, 
however it is the next best thing if you do not 
have ready access to specimens from museums or 
the like, where you have the detail of say feather 
structure, one-to-one. A camera is also good to 
quickly capture attitudes, behaviour and habitat as 
a record bank for future work. For natural history 
illustration and painting it is essential that you 
research all of your subject material so you have 
the right frame work to construct your wildlife in a 
correct setting. 

While living at Gibraltar Range National Park 40 
years ago I was walking in the rainforest of Cedar 
Valley in Washpool National Park where I was 
treated to a privileged insight that very few people 
experience in a lifetime. The repertoire of songs 
and display of courtship were resonating through 
the green foliage from the forest floor. The Superb 
Lyrebird’s vocal calls were surrounding me while 
slowly heading through the walking stick palms 
towards his stage performance. Spellbound, I quietly 
observed the male bird dancing and singing on 
his mound, then, to my surprise, female birds, one 






Photos 

This page 

Above: Noisy Friarbird 
Left: Scarlet Honeyeater 
No 2 

Opposite page 

Top left: Brush tail Possum 

Top right: Rainbow 

Bee-eater 

Bottom left: Superb 

Lyrebird No. 3 


by one, gathered around and a couple of males 
watched on from a short distance. The magnificent 
display of six birds gathering at the stage show 
held vivid in my memory for 40 years; it saddened 
me that in those days I didn’t own a camera and 
was not carrying a sketch book. 

In the last few years I’ve been researching the 
Superb Lyrebird at Gibraltar Range National Park 
and, now armed with a camera, iPad and sketch 
book, after a couple of seasons I have been able >> 
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to collect some lovely images that allowed me 
to compile an artwork called, “Dancing with the 
Birds is Superb.” It is this artwork I chose for my 
workshop, to show how research, observation, field 
sketches and numerous reference photos can be 
compiled to bring to life an image from the past. 

Lyrebirds maintain a small territory and breed one 
chick a year. If things run smoothly the birds have 
a small family of three chicks running respectively 
from one, two and three years while the eldest 
chick of four years is expelled as a mature bird 
where it has to establish its own territory and find 
a mate. It is during the family group time when the 
chicks learn and observe the future role of feeding, 
song and dance. This I believe was my observation 
in Cedar Valley, with the extended family watching 
the stage show. 

EXHIBITIONS 

• I have had numerous exhibitions over the years 
throughout the Hunter and Clarence Valleys and 
throughout NSW, Victoria and Queensland. Recent 
ones are: 


• 2010: ‘Art in a Book’, Grafton Regional Art 
Gallery, NSW, shared. 

• 201 1: ‘Eternal Order of Nature’, Royal Botanic 
Gardens Melbourne, coinciding with the 18th 
International Botanic Congress (by invitation). 

• 201 1 - 201 2 Jaca Week local exhibitions, “In 
the Wild” (Painting & Photography) shared with 
Kathleen Davies. 

• 201 2: ‘Natural Selection’, Moree Plains Art 
Gallery, NSW, shared with Kathleen Davies. 

• 201 3: ‘Bush Gems’, Grafton Regional Art Gallery, 
NSW, shared with Kathleen Davies. 

• 2014: ‘The Green Canvas’ (Painting & 
Photography) Stanthorpe Regional Art Gallery, 
Queensland, shared with Kathleen Davies. 

AWARDS 

• Commercial Art Diploma (entrance exam with 
honours). 

• 1970: Highly commended oils, Newcastle 
Regional Art Competition, NSW. 

• 1976: 1st. Prize oils, Grafton Art Show, NSW. 

• 1976: 2nd. Prize oils, Grafton Art Show, NSW. 
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• 1977: 1st. Prize oils, Glen Innes Art Show, NSW. 

• 2010: 0AM Queen’s Birthday Honours for service 
to the arts as an artist and author. 

• 201 1 - 201 5: Listed in the Who’s Who of 
Australian Women. 

FINALIST 

• 201 4: The Stanthorpe Art Festival, International 
Competition, Queensland. 

COMMISSIONS 

• Commission works are many. My art is 
represented in private collections nationally 
and internationally, including Jakarta Indonesia, 
United Kingdom, and one hangs in the Australian 
Embassy in the USA. 

• 2000: Designed and installed a display in Grafton 
District Services Club, NSW for the RSL using fibre 
optics in the murals to animate the explosions 
depicting scenes from WW1 , WW1 1 and Vietnam. 

• 201 2: Botanical art work for signage for The 
Garlambirla Plant Walk’ at North Coast Regional 
Botanic Gardens, Coffs Harbour, NSW. 



• 201 3: Sales of wildlife photographs to Clarence 
Valley Information Centre, Grafton, NSW. 

Contact details 
Margaret Hodgson 0AM 
What's Up the Scrub? Studios 
236 Bail lies Road 
Copmanhurst, NSW, 2460 
Ph: 02 6647 3157 

Email: Whatsupthescrub@gmail.com | 


Photos 

This page 

Top: Rainbow Lorikeet 
Above: Broad-band 
Lace Monitor (Goanna) 

Opposite page 
Left: Gouldian Finch 
Right: Little Corellas 
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WORKSHOP 


MIXED MEDIUM 



cing with the 
ds is Superb 


Materials List 

• Photographic 
equipment: 

- Canon EOS 6D 
camera 

- Canon zoom lens 
EF 100 - 400 mm 

• Acid free Bainbridge 
board 

• Black waterproof Ink 

• Tracing paper 

• Rotring pens: 

No. 0.25, 0.35, 0.4 

• Pencils 

• Watercolour paints 


Hours of patience may be needed to i 
lyrebird in fuU dance mode* 

Step One (a) 

Photographic preparation: Set camera on AF with 
stabiliser on and select sport shooting mode. 
Journey to Washpool National Park with lunch, 
cameras, tape recorder, iPad and sketch pad, 
search rainforest during the winter months when 
mating is in full swing and calling is very vocal. 
Spend patient hours listening, with camera at the 
ready, and slowly track through the undergrowth 
towards the bird calls. 

After finding one of his numerous dancing 
mounds just wait, some days you’re lucky, some 
not. Try enticing the bird back to the mound with 
bird calls - often interesting whistles will get him 
curious as he is a highly competitive mimic of 
sound and song. 


take the perfect photograph of the 

Step One (b) 

h After an eventful bird shoot, download images, select 
and print your chosen photos to fit your layout and 
use as your reference. 

I Step Two 

Gather up all your field sketches you think you 
e will need for reference on your birds and 
vegetation. 

Step Three 

Draw up a rough pencil thumbnail layout of how 
1 you think you want your work to move and see if 

I your material will relate to the rough; it may be 

your representative photos and field sketches may 
need to be adjusted to make it all work. >> 
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Step Four 

Draw up your artwork from your composite 
reference materials to size; this may mean scaling 
up or just simply freehand in your arrangement. 
Then trace off your work on to a clean board, and 
now you are ready to begin on your final work 
by following your light trace guide lines. I first 
worked on all the eyes of the birds to get the focus. 
Maintain your directional light source throughout 
your work. 

Step Five 

My choice was to start pen stippling with the male, 
as he is the centre piece and the star of the show. 
Once getting that started I moved on to the female 
closest to him. Always use a clean sheet of paper 
under your hand covering your work to keep it clean 
from smudging and mishaps. 

Step Six 

Then continue to work around the dancing bird, 
framing him in with vegetation and working 
upwards from the forest floor. Building with pen line 








Step 4 and 5 
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Artist’s Hints & Tips 

• I like to use natural 
lighting, it gives a soft 
contrast. I tend to work 
in the morning and late 
afternoon, avoiding the 
midday hours, I find 
spring and autumn the 
best time for lighting. 

• Always remember to 
keep the sun behind you 
when taking photos, as 
shooting against the light 
ends up with silhouettes, 
and shooting skywards 
on an overcast day will 
give the same results. 

• I use natural lighting 
and circumstance to 
capture the moment and 
do not use computer 
manipulation; the 
challenge for me is 

to capture the image 
naturally. 

• It is important to 
research your chosen 
wildlife subject, 
behaviour and habitat so 
you can capitalise on the 
knowledge. To get that 
opportune shot, the best 
time to capture wildlife 
in action is the breeding 
and feeding times when 
they are most active. 

• Because of rough terrain 
I usually free stand or 

sit and do not use a 
tripod. I dress in bush 
colours to camouflage 
as I do not use a hide, 
but hides can be good 
for setting up on nests 
and usually prove to be 
an uncomfortable long, 
hot wait. 

• If you are just starting 
with wildlife photography, 
it is helpful to go out 
with Field Naturalist and 
Bird Groups as they go 
to locations of interest 
and have good sound 
knowledge of the local 
wildlife. This is highly 
beneficial for finding 
suitable habitat locations 
for photographing. 


and stipple, work slowly and do not rush as pen 
stippling is exact work, so if your dots are getting 
tails, slow down. 


Step Seven 

Continue on, using soft pencilling for the 
background vegetation together with light stippling 
to give a misty mood to the setting, then accent 
with a watercolour drop. 



Step 7 


Final Step 

Once happy with the end product, add your 
signature and spray it with fixative for protection 
then scan artwork to jpeg for your record and now 
the prints are for sale. 

Contact details: 

Margaret Hodgson 0AM 
What's Up the Scrub? Studios 
236 Bail lies Road 
Copmanhurst, NSW, 2460 
Ph: 02 6647 3157 

Email: Whatsupthescrub@gmail.com | 
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EXHIBIT A 


Norman Lindsay Gallery & Museum 


Background 

Norman Lindsay was born on 22 February 1879, 
in Creswick in the Victorian goldfields, and died 
at Springwood, NSW at the age of ninety on 21 
November, 1 969. His family’s artistic talent came 
from his mother, a daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Williams who, as well as having been a pioneer 
Methodist missionary in Fiji, had a considerable skill 
in drawing and an interest in art that prompted him 
to take the young Norman Lindsay to the Ballarat Art 



Gallery, and, as Lindsay recalled in his autobiography 
My Mask, to introduce him to the painting of the 
figure in Solomon J. Solomon’s Ajax and Cassandra. 

Of the 10 children of Dr and Mrs Lindsay, five 
were to become artists of distinction. Besides 
Norman there was Percy, the eldest, who painted 
sensitive landscapes in oils; Lionel, who is especially 
noted for his etchings and woodcuts; Ruby, who 
married the artist Will Dyson and drew under the 
name of Ruby Lind and Daryl who, besides making 
his own reputation as a painter, was for many years 
director of the National Gallery of Victoria. 

Norman was unquestionably the outstanding 
member of this talented family. He began drawing 
in early childhood and throughout his long life 
continued to draw, paint and write. As principal 
cartoonist at The Bulletin newspaper for more than 
50 years, his depictions of the current issues of the 
day illustrated Australia’s changing social attitudes. 
Controversy surrounded him as he defended his 
right to paint the nude - a subject hardly unusual in 
European art. Lindsay rejected Christianity, and his 
art depicts Bohemianism and Arcadian pantheism 
mixed in a fantasy world. As early as 1 904 his 
work was deemed blasphemous; in 1 930 his 
novel Redheap was banned, and the following year 
the police stopped an issue of Art and Australia 
magazine that showcased his art. 

He also wrote novels and children’s books, 
including the classic The Magic Pudding. For 
relaxation he made carefully studied ship models 


Greek Gallery - Lindsay’s last ship model 
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as well as garden sculptures. But it is his technical 
mastery of various artistic media - pen drawings, 
etchings, watercolours and oil painting - which 
showed the range and force of his imagination and 
his brilliance. 

Oil paintings 

Lindsay experimented with paintings in oil in the 
early 1 900s and continued to paint in this medium 
in intervals throughout his life. The early paintings 
are often soft and elusive and have great charm, 
whilst undoubtedly his most impressive oils are 
those from the 1 930s and 1 940s. 

The oils of this period may be divided in to three 
categories. There are the small paintings, sometimes 
of harem subjects and the like, where Lindsay was 
chiefly aiming at rich contrast of colour; sometimes 
of ‘plain air’ nudes with the emphasis on light 
effects. Then there are the larger ‘portraits’ based on 
studies of models such as Phyllis Silverwood, Pearl 
Zweig, and the famous Rita Lee. Finally, there are 
the big gallery paintings on subjects from history, 
literature or mythology. 

Very few of his major oil paintings were ever 
offered for sale. Several are in private hands, six 
fine examples are in the collection of the University 
of Melbourne, and Lindsay gave two to the Ballarat 
Art Gallery. Springwood is fortunate to possess an 
unmatched collection of his major oil paintings. 

Watercolours 

Painting in watercolour requires quickness of 
mind, dexterity of hand, and perfect control. Once 
the wash starts to flow, the artist who hesitates >> 
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Bilijim takes Australia’s Salute 


Billjims & Brothers Exhibition 

To commemorate VVW1 , an exhibition entitled Billjims 
and Brothers shows the ways in which the Lindsay 
family brothers were involved in the war effort. Norman 
worked with the Government, producing the now famous 
war recruiting posters, which depicted the Germans 
as ferocious ogres, wreaking havoc and terrible death 
on the innocent women and children of the conquered 
countries. The posters were produced to create fear and 
hatred, encouraging Australian men to enlist and fight to 
prevent these atrocities happening here. While his posters 
were strong propaganda material, his Bulletin cartoons 
featuring Bilijim, an enlisted soldier, had the remarkable 
effect of introducing a word to our vocabulary, which 
the soldiers immediately adopted for themselves and it 
became their identity. 

His brother Reg was the first of the brothers to 
enlist in the army after previously spending time in 
the 1 9th Light Horse. Reg went by ship to the Middle 
East and then on to France with the Australian Imperial 
Force. He was a gunner, transferred to the 22nd Field 
Artillery Brigade, who took part in the Battle of the 
Somme near Bapaume, where he was killed in the field 
on New Year’s Eve, 1916. 

Daryl enlisted in the Australian Imperial Force 
on 28 February 1916. Like Reg, he had served in 
the Australian Light Horse for 1 2 months prior to 
enlistment. All of the Lindsay brothers had a love of 
horses, as many of their paintings demonstrate. Daryl 
left for France and was later attached as batman to 
his brother-in-law Will Dyson, who was Australia’s 
first official war artist. Daryl drew many scenes of 
the trenches and soldiers, and was at the front lines 
in 1916 and 1917 at the Somme, Passchendaele, 
Villers-Bretonneux and Ypres. 

Included in the exhibition are recruitment posters. 
Bulletin cartoons, photos, war memorabilia and personal 
effects. The exhibition runs until 30 July 201 5. 
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>> is lost. Few artists had greater technical control 
of the medium than Lindsay, who, nevertheless, 
wrote that he discarded more work than he ever 
completed. 

Lindsay described his method for one painting 
as planning out the composition and tracing it 
down on paper. He then wrote out a chart of 
colours in the order in which they would be 
applied. A pale yellow wash was spread over 
the paper, with further under-washes of pink, 
purple and blue in specific areas. Pure colour was 
dropped into these washes while still wet. The 
artist often used a base colour scheme of brown 
and purple, leading from brown to a range of reds 
and yellows - from purple into blues and greens. 

In the watercolours, as with so much of his work, 
the emphasis is on the human figure. Landscape 
had small interest for Lindsay except as a setting 
for action, although he could wash in a sun-dappled 
glade or moon-drenched sea with the best of them. 
His world was a very personal one, people with 
creatures both real and supernatural, if, indeed, one 
can separate the two. 

The early watercolours seem often to be inspired 
by the theatre, especially the ballet. In his trips 
abroad, it seems likely that Lindsay saw, and was 
excited by, some of the Diaghilev ballets. The etching 
Desire is obviously inspired by the ballet L’Apres- 
midi d’un Faune, and many early watercolours are 
theatrical in their treatment. 


Above: Original cover of 
“The Magic Pudding” 


The Magic Pudding 

Lindsay’s best known children’s book is The Magic 
Pudding. He wrote it in 1917, partly to settle an 
argument with his friend Bertram Stevens of 
The Bulletin and Art in Australia, who maintained that 
children liked to read about fairies, whereas Lindsay 
said they liked to read about food. 

First published in 1918, it is still in print and has 
been translated into Japanese, German, French and 
Spanish, as well as having been published in Britain 
and the United States. It is regarded as a classic of 
children’s literature. >> 
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EXHIBIT A 


The Norman Lindsay Gallery & Museum 

In 1913, Lindsay and his second wife, Rose, moved 
to the Blue Mountains, purchasing “Maryville”, an 
estate owned by Sydney department store Francis 
Foy. A stone cottage on acreage, they renamed the 
property “Springwood”, and over the years Lindsay 
added paths, sculptures, fountains and urns. By 
the late 1 950s he made his house into a gallery 
to house his drawings, etchings, paintings and ship 
models. Before his death in 1969 he asked the 



National Trust of Australia to purchase the property 
for use as a gallery and subsequently left a bequest 
of his work to be displayed. Paying homage to his 
memory, his oil painting studio has been preserved 
as he left it, with unfinished oils and materials in situ. 

Contact details 

Run by the National Trust of Australia, The Norman 
Lindsay Gallery is open every day of the year from 
1 0am until 4pm. Do make sure you give yourself 
plenty of time when you visit - in addition to admiring 
the works in the wonderful Gallery, wandering around 
the magnificent garden is such a pleasure. 

The shop has an extensive range of Lindsay’s limited 
edition facsimile reproduction etchings, limited edition 
watercolour prints and original woodblock prints, as 
well as books and unique gifts. Lindsay’s literary works 
and memorabilia are also available to purchase online 
or at the Gallery. The website features a photographic 
tour of the Gallery and extensive gardens. 

Norman Lindsay Gallery & Museum 
Email: info @normanlindsay com.au 
Phone: 02 4751 1067 
Web: normanlindsaycom.au 
1 4 Norman Lindsay Crescent 
Faulconbridge, NSW, 2776 

Thanks to The Norman Lindsay Gallery & Museum 
for permission to use the information on its website 
in this article. Photgraphy supplied by The Norman 
Lindsay Gallery & Museum and Alex Mullen. 

Artworks: Copyright H, C & A. Glad | 






• Born Creswick, Victoria on 22 February, 1879 

• In 1895 employed as illustrator on the ‘Hawklet’ 

• Attended life drawing classes - late 1 890s 

• Read Nietzsche’s ‘Anti-Christ and Zarathustra’ c. 1898 

• Created pen-and-ink drawings for ‘The Decameron’ 1899 

• Married Catherine Parkinson 1899 

• Son Jack born 1900 

• Moved to Lavender Bay, Sydney 1901 and joined the ‘Bulletin’ 

• Met Rose Soady shortly before the birth of son Raymond 
in 1903 

• Drew ‘The Scoffers’, pen-and-ink, 1903 

• Drew ‘Polllice Verso, pen-and-ink, 1904 

• Began 100 conte-and-wash illustrations to ‘Memoirs of 
Casanova’ 1 906 

• Son Philip born 1906 

• First exhibited with Society of Artists 1907. ‘Pollice Verso’ 
exhibited 1907; purchased by the Melbourne Art Gallery 
for 1 50 pounds 

• To Europe 1909. Rose followed later. 

• Visits to South Kensington Museum stimulated interest in 
ship models 

• Published Petronius ‘Satyricon’ 1910 

• Returned to Australia 1911. Published ‘Norman Lindsay 
Book 1’ 1912. 

• Rose purchased house at Springwood from Francis Foy in 
late 1912 

• Published ‘A curate in Bohemia’ 1913 

• Divorced by Kate 1918 

• Published ‘The Magic Pudding’ 1918. ‘Art in Australia’ 
published ‘The Pen Drawings of Norman Lindsay’ 1918 

• Leon Gellert published ‘The Isle of San: A Phantasy’ 1919. 

• Married Rose 1920. Daughter Jane born 1920 

• Created ‘Idyllia’, series of 12 etchings 1920 

• Drew ‘The Garden of Flappiness’, 20 pen-and-ink drawings 
1920-23 

• Daughter Flelen born 1922 

• Represented in Society of Artists exhibition Australian art 
in London 1 923. Work bitterly attacked by Sir William Orpen 


Published ‘Creative Effort’ 1924. Published ‘Pen Drawings’ 
1924. Published editions of Aristophanes ‘Lysistrata’, 
illustrated with pen drawings, Fanfrolico Press 1926 
Prolific period for sculpture late 1920s 
Published ‘A Flomage to Sappho’ illustrated with etchings, 
Fanfrolico Press 1928 

Published ‘Madam Life’s Lovers’, Fanfrolico Press, 

London 1929 

Published ‘Redheap’ London 1930, Banned by 
Australian Customs 

Illustrations in special Norman Lindsay issue of 
‘Art in Australia’ created furore December 1930. 

To New York with Rose 1931. 

To London January, 1932; returned to Australia March, 
1932. Published ‘Saturdee’ circa 1932 
Published ‘Miracles by Arrangement’ 1932 
Published ‘Pan in the Parlour’ 1933 
Published ‘the Cautious Amorist’ 1934. Banned by 
Australian Customs 

Published ‘Age of Consent’ 1935. Story relates to his 
discovery of oil as a medium. Banned by Australian 
Customs 

Published ‘Flyaway Flighway’ 1936 

Rose went to the United States 1939. Many works 

destroyed in train fire 

Created sphinx and female satyr sculptures beside path to 
the dam c.1943 

Published ‘Paintings in Oil’ 1945. Created seahorse 

fountain c.1945. Published ‘The Cousin from Fiji’ 1945. 

Published ‘Flalf Way to Anywhere’ 1947 

Published ‘Dust and Polish’ 1950. Decorated pots 1953-55 

Son Philip died 1958, son Raymond died 1960 

Published ‘Norman Lindsay’s Ship Models’ 1966. ‘The Greek 

Galley’, his last model, created especially for that book 

Built reclining woman fountain 1968, his last sculpture and 

his only work in cast cement 

Published ‘Norman Lindsay Watercolours’ 1969 

Died 21 November, 1969. ‘My Mask’ published 1970. 
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PROFILE 


Never in my 
Wildest Dreams 









Browsing online, tliis artist came upon an incredibly addictive new form of 
art, and became one of two Australians awarded witb a 
Master Seratebboard Artist* 


A s a small child, my earliest memories of art 
were: loving colouring-in books to colour in 
the drawings with pencils, although I wasn’t 
too keen on painting; my Grade 3 primary school 
teacher. Miss Toomey, putting one of my drawings 
on the wall in the classroom of which I was very 
proud; and winning 1 st place for art and craft at the 
age of seven at the school fete, and not knowing 
that my Mother kept the certificate I received 
all those years ago, which I discovered after her 
passing. 

I am totally self-taught with no formal training 
whatsoever. As with many artists, working full-time 
and raising my two small sons, there was no time for 
art, although once they had grown up and had their 
own lives to lead, more free time was available for 
painting at my leisure. 

As time went by my love of painting continued 
until 2008, when browsing the internet I discovered 
“scratchboard art” on the website Wet Canvas. I 
had been a member for many years, and on one 


particular day when looking through the index on 
this site, I saw the heading of Scratchboard and 
was immediately intrigued as to what it was all 
about. Under this heading I saw the most amazing 
artwork, showing incredible realism and detail, and 
knew I had to find out more. Ever since then it is a 
medium I am passionate about, and my painting has 
fallen by the wayside. I attend a small social painting 
group once per week and when there I always feel 
motivated to paint again, but once home it is back to 
Scratchart. 

Scratchboard - an “unglamorous name for 
beautiful art” - an appropriate quote I read by 
another artist recently, is quite labour-intensive and 
requires many hours to do a small area of work 
by “scratching” or “cutting” (which is another 
term used) thousands of lines or dots onto the 
black board to create the image. Although time 
consuming, this medium is very therapeutic and 
addictive. Colour can be added to the image with 
inks, watercolours or watercolour pencils. 


Paintings 

This page 

Below left: A Chance 
Encounter 

Below right: Braided 

Opposite page: 
Contemplation 
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Back in 2008 when I first discovered this medium 
it was relatively unheard of in Australia, even now, 
seven years later, when entering art exhibitions, 
many attendants and other artists do not know 
what scratchboard is, and there is never a category 
specifically for it, hopefully that will change in the 
future ... 

Having had a number of publications featuring my 
work, the first being in 2009, the medium is gaining 
in popularity and recognition, although I feel it still 
has quite a way to go. 

To achieve the best results, the scratchboard I 
use is made in the USA by Ampersand, and was 
originally created by Charles Ewing. The base of the 
board is Masonite, which is coated with white Kaolin 
clay and then a layer of India ink. 

A variety of tools can be used to create different 
effects, my favourites being a craft knife with a 
#1 1 Xacto blade, both the Ultra and Mini fibreglass 
brushes, tattoo needles and a nail buffer. My camera 
is also a handy tool to have on hand when the 
opportunity arises to take photographs for future 
reference. 


Paintings 


This page 

Top left: Wet 'n Wild. 
Top right: Russell 
Left: The Two of Us 


Opposite page 
Top: Golden Chrysanthemum 
Bottom left: Bearly Holding On 
Bottom right: Playtime 






Animals are fabulous subjects in the medium 
as it is perfect for creating the texture of fur 
and feathers. In addition, still lifes, portraits and 
landscapes are also perfect for Scratchart, as it 
creates dramatic light and shade. 

In July 201 1 I applied to become a Master 
Scratchboard Artist (MSA) after the International 
Society of Scratchboard Artists (ISSA www. 
scratchboardsociety.com) was formed, and along 




WILDEST 


Paintings 

This page 

Above left: What about 
Me! 

Top right: Power on 
Parade 

Bottom right: Guard Duty 

Opposite page: 

Top left A Drover and 
His Dog. 

Top right: Watching and 
Waiting. 

Bottom left: When I 
Grow Up. 

Bottom right: Paws for 
Thought 


with fellow Aussie Patrick Hedges we became 
Australia’s first two MSAs. The initial MSAs were 
juried into the ISSA by a panel of three outside 
jurors who were all highly esteemed professional 
artists. 

Highlights for me in 201 3 included when I was 
approached by the Ashdene company to have 
my artwork of “Freckle” the koala produced on 
their coffee mugs, scatter trays, coasters and tea 
bag holders (www.ashdene.com.au/index.php/. ../ 
co.../freckle-the-koala-collection/) and winning 1st 
place in the Animal Life category at the prestigious 
Kenilworth LGI Art Competition, where only one 
entry per person is permitted, for my “Yukichi” the 
snow leopard. 

Since becoming addicted to scratchboard, I have 


won a number of awards for my artwork. The most 
recent for 201 4 are: 

• Kenilworth Trophy Art Competition - 
People’s Choice for “The Entomologist” 

• Rotary Club of Wishart - 

1st Place - Human/Animal Form - “Waiting by 
the Window” 

• Heritage Nanango Art Fest 

- 1 St Place - Drawing Category. “Braided” 

- 2nd Place - Animal/Wildlife - “Power on Parade” 

• Gold Coast Show Society - Highly Commended - 
“Waiting by the Window” 

• Rotary Club Tweed Heads - Popular Choice 
Award - “What About Me?” 

• Cardinia Grand Art Exhibition - Premium Merit 
Award - “Mesmerised” 
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• Mt. Gravatt Show Society - Highly Commended - 

“Paws for Thought” 

Never in my wildest dreams, when I first saw 
the incredible work of scratchboard artists such 
as Lorna Hannett, Diana Lee, Cathy Sheeter 
and others, and of course Patrick Hedges, did 
I ever imagine I would have my first ever solo 
scratchboard exhibition “Scratching the Surface” 
held at the Logan Art Gallery Brisbane in December 
2014/January 2015. 

Contact details 

Mobile: 0422 645 288 

Email: judithew@optusnet.com.au 

Web: Judithedwards-white.weebly.com | 







WORKSHOP 



SCRATCHBOARD 


Just Too Cute! 



This 

scratchboard 
shows the 
dramatic 
lighting effect 
which can he 
achieved with 
the strong 
contrast 
between light 
and dark. 


Step One 

Firstly, choose a suitable image. Make a line 
drawing of it, use moderate pressure and transfer 
the line drawing onto the scratchboard using the 
white graphite paper and stylus or biro. 

Step Two 

Beginning with the long hair on the left ear, use the 
craft knife (Xacto knife) and make long scratches 
as shown. Make sure to follow the direction in 
which the hair is growing. 
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Materials List 

• Reference photograph 

• Ampersand 
scratchboard 

• Craft knife (Xacto knife) 

• Fibreglass brush 

• Ampersand Black 
Repair Ink 

• Small paint brush 

• Cotton gloves or cloth 

• White graphite/transfer 
paper 

• Stylus or biro 

• White Stabile Pencil 

• Eraser 

• Spray varnish 


Step Three 

You may wish to add the intense highlights to the 
hair on the left ear before you move on by brushing 
over the top of the already scratched area with the 
fibreglass brush, or leave and add later. 

Step Four 

Continue with short overlapping scratches for the 
short hair as you work your way across the top of 
the head. 

Step Five 

Work the right ear in the same manner as the left ear. 


Step Six 

For the shorter hair between the eyes and towards 
the nose, make much shorter scratches. 

Use the reference photograph as a guide 
to show the varying lengths of the hair. Also 
take note of the dark and light shading - 
remembering the lighter the scratches the darker 
they will appear. 

Step Seven 

Stipple the nose by pouncing the knife in an up 
and down motion. Use more pressure to create the 
highlights. 
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SCRATCHBOARD 


WORKSHOP 


Step Eight 

Add slighter longer scratches on either side of the 
nose, muzzle and under the mouth with a few extra- 
long hairs added on the chin. 

Whiskers are added when face is completed. 

Step Nine 

Leave the left eye black apart from the hint of the 
catch light with some light scratches to indicate the 
eye is round. Place some very light short scratches 
underneath and along the bottom of the eyelid and 
add a few longer hairs above the eye. 

Step Ten 

Right Eye: Leave the pupil area black and make tiny 
short scratches around the pupil. Use more pressure 
and add a catchlight and a few more scratches 
underneath as shown. Add highlights along the 
bottom of the eye as well as the area in the right 
corner. 

Final Step 

All of the highlights in the hair have been added by 
brushing over the already scratched areas with the 
fibreglass brush. 

Add your signature and spray varnish. 

Contact details 

Mobile: 0422 645 288 

Email: judithew@optusnet.com.au 

Web: Judithedwards-white.weebly.com | 


Artistes Hints & Tips 

• Convert the image to greyscale on a 
computer as this helps to show the 
highlights and shading. 

• The fibreglass brush has been used to 
achieve the intense highlights in the dog’s 
hair. Once you have put the initial scratches 
in place with the craft knife, brush over 
the top with the fibreglass brush to create 
the highlights. Use it in the same manner 
as you would the craft knife; the more 
pressure you use the more ink will be 
removed. 

• Make sure as much detail as possible is 
shown in the drawing before transferring 
to the board i.e. hair direction, the graphite 
lines will not show once scratched over. Pay 
specific attention to the light and dark areas. 

• When the drawing has been completed and 
the transfer paper removed and you find that 
some of the transfer lines have been missed, 
lightly draw them in with the Stabilo pencil. 

• It is best to start with light scratches 
initially as they can be strengthened with 
a second layer of scratches later. Some 
people prefer to scratch out the whole 
image as if mapping it out before placing 
in highlights et cetera, whereas others 
prefer to complete one area before moving 
onto the next. 

• (It is advisable to wear a face mask 
to prevent breathing in any fibreglass 
particles, and cotton gloves when using a 
fibreglass brush.) 

• Wear the cotton gloves whilst working on 
the board, particularly in hot and humid 
weather, this is to prevent the oil from your 
skin marking the board or alternatively, 
place a cotton towel under your wrist and 
arm where it might lie on the board. The 
gloves will also help prevent any fibreglass 
splinters ending up in your fingers. 

• Use sharp blades. 

• Minor mistakes can be repaired by re- 
inking with Ampersand Black Repair Ink 
and then lightly re-scratching. Also if 
you need to strengthen the shading after 
maybe scratching away too much ink, or 
if you just need to darken further, re-ink 
by using the paint brush and Black Repair 
and paint a light wash over the area, 

or, depending on how dark the shading 
needs to be, paint in a few washes and 
re-scratch. 
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GENESIS 


p[0ase send me a: 

n Genesis Gift/Starter Pack at $139 
n FREE Genesis information Pack (inc DVD) 


Name: 

Address 


To order, pl^Ke contact Lfnrt: ^ 

/ L 

PO Box 2C@, Esk, OLD . 

1300 66T fis or +61 7 5411' 4685 


*$urcharge on postage outside Australia will apply 
Phone: . 


I n to @g^ n esj imM^ a i n 

www.genesisoilpaints.com.au 


□ Vi sa/Mastercard 'please drci 


□ Money Order 


Stirefrontt visit avaiiable by appointment 
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DubaiS 
Alserkal 
Avenue and 
ArtintbeCity 
were pleased 
to announce 
tbe tbird 
edition of 
tbe Quoz Arts 
Festival, tbe 
first and only 
arts festival 
of its kind in 
tbe UAE. 


Quoz Arts Festival 


The community-based event returned with an 
expanded programme, offering public events 
spanning design, music, art and film, across 45 
creative spaces in Al Quoz’s arts district. Running 
from 1 0am till 1 0pm, the festival was free to attend, 
making it a great initiative for the community to get 
involved in the local arts scene. 

The line-up included live art and public murals 
by local artists, workshops, film screenings, gallery 
openings, live music performances and a street 
food market. Dedicated family-friendly events and 
workshops took place daily, catering to children 
and parents alike. 

In Al Quoz, thejamjar had a sound mapping 
workshop with ISEA and The Third Line Gallery had 
a solo exhibition by Babak Golkar titled The Return 
Project’. The Mine had a group exhibition and Meem 
Gallery exhibited Steve Sabello. Gallery Ward held a 
children’s painting workshop as well as a tour of its 
exhibition ‘Egyptian Beliefs’ by artist Adel Tharawat, 
and Total Arts held a papercut workshop run by 
exhibiting artist Yasmin Sinai. 

One of the highlights of the festival was Alserkal 
Avenue’s galleries, inviting visitors to explore the 


contemporary art scene through a range of new 
exhibitions. These included a solo show by Iranian 
American artist Sarah Rahbar at Carbon 1 2 along 
with a chance to see a display of selected unique 
works of some of the best artists the gallery 
represents; a showcase of Mohammed Kazem at 
Gallery Isabelle van den Eynde, a retrospective by 
Faisal Samra at Ayyam Gallery including a special 
installation within the Avenue; a showcase of Driss 
Ouadahi at Lawrie Shabibi, a jewellery exhibition 
by Ayam Africa at Showcase gallery; and a live 
tintype portrait demonstration at Gulf Photo Plus, 
where exhibiting artist Antoine Robertson was 
available to talk to visitors. 

Guided tours by collector Wael Flattar, gallery 
directors and Ipek Ulusoy Akgul, curator for 
Green Art Gallery’s new group show ‘Proposals 
on Monumentality’ gave people a chance to learn 
more about the galleries and their programmes. 
The Fridge featured live musical performances and 
A4 Space hosted Dubai International Film Festival 
short film screenings. 

Abdelmonem Bin Eisa Alserkal, developer of Alserkal 
Avenue and patron of the arts, said, “The Quoz 
Arts Festival provides a great platform for cultural 
development. Art brings the community together and it 
is through initiatives such as Quoz Arts Festival that we 
can further cultivate cultural exchange, which we hope 
will grow within the Alserkal Avenue Expansion, due to 
be launched in 201 5.’’ 
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Vilma Jurkute, director of Alserkal Avenue 
said, “Quoz Arts Festival is a wonderful way for 
people to discover the creative fabric of Al Quoz, 
including Alserkal Avenue. To complement the 
festival programme, Alserkal Avenue will host 
additional educational events for the community 
through our A4 Space.” 

Hetal Pawani, Director of ArtintheCity, and co- 
organiser of the Quoz Arts Festival, said, “I am 
excited to reveal a broad programme of events for 
the whole family across Al Quoz, including public 
art activities at thejamjar.” 

The festival, which first took place in 201 2, has 
become a cultural fixture on Dubai’s calendar. It 
provides an accessible platform for home-grown 
talent and gives visitors the unique opportunity 
to discover the local arts scene and engage with 
gallerists, artists, creatives and like-minded culture 
enthusiasts. 

Full programme and Information: 
www.alserkalavenue.ae and www.artinthecity.com 

Alserkal Avenue 

Alserkal Avenue is an arts and culture hub within 
the industrial quarter of Dubai; it currently houses 
more than 20 contemporary art galleries, as well 
as alternative arts and community spaces. A major 
expansion launches in March 201 5. The US$ 1 4 
million-project, supported by the Alserkal family, will 
treble the size of the Avenue. In addition to prominent 
regional and international galleries, the extension 
will bring a wide spectrum of creative spaces to life. 



including a black box theatre, independent cinema, 
artists’ studios and outdoor performance venue. The 
extension will redefine the cultural landscape of Dubai 
and establish Alserkal Avenue as the ideal space for 
the exchange of ideas and the development of home- 
grown cultural and artistic initiatives. 

WWW. alserkalavenue. ae 

ArtintheCity 

ArtintheCity is an umbrella project by thejamjar that 
unites arts and culture in the UAE and the wider GCC 
region through a comprehensive website, a listings 
publication, the ArtBus, public arts initiatives and 
design projects. It is a platform for the UAE arts and 
culture scene to a local and International audience. 
WWW. Ar tin th eCity. com 
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Accesso Galleria 


Brad Brubaker 
is a director 
of Accesso 
Galleria in 
Pietrasanta, 
Italy. An 
American 
wbo moved 
to tbe United 
Kingdom 
wbere be lived 
for 13 years, 
Brubaker 
moved to Italy 
six years ago. 
He lived in 
Florence for 
two years and 
now bas been 
in Pietrasanta 
for four years. 



The name “Accesso Galleria” means Access Gallery 
in Italian. Why did you choose this name for your 
gallery? 

We considered many names for the gallery, and 
“Access” captured our ideas best. We wanted to 
have a gallery where art is “accessible” on many 
levels: not only price but also accessible in its 
concept, content and often even its size. We wanted 
to have a gallery that allows people who have 
never bought art or people with large collections 
to find something that pleases them. It remains a 
fundamental part of our philosophy today. 

What other galleries or aspects of art had you 
worked in prior to opening Accesso Galleria? 

I had never worked a day in a gallery before opening 
Accesso. I had been involved and followed the art 
scene for some years in London, but nothing in 
an “official” sense such as working for a gallery or 
an auction house. The idea of opening something 
myself sprang from the passion and excitement I 
got when I would see a new artist or a fresh idea in 
a work in a show I would attend. As the years went 
by, I saw many of these new artists’ careers began 
to take off and I realised I had seen them when they 
were first starting. So for me the next logical step 


became for me to go and find these new artists 
myself and began working with them in a gallerist/ 
artist sense. 

Was that difficult not having this background? 

I think that by not having experience in other 
galleries has been a huge advantage. It has allowed 
us to do it as we want to and make it up as we go 
along. We do not feel constrained by what normally 
needs to be done. I think this is most obvious when 
you look at our gallery; the walls are painted an 
anthracite grey and some walls are green. The floor 
is dark metal. We wanted it to look different but more 
importantly, we feel it helps one focus on the art 
rather than the surroundings. 

And you chose Pietrasanta, Italy to do this. 
Maybe not the most obvious choice of places 
to open a gallery? 

Definitely not the most obvious choice! In fact, the 
original idea was to open it in Florence. However, 
after looking around a bit and doing some basic 
research, we realised that Florence was not right. 

Not sure where to look next, we remembered 
visiting Pietrasanta with friends. It is a small town 
but it is known for its high-quality art galleries and 
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busy summer season where many Italians as well 
as international visitors come to see and to buy 
contemporary art. We opened a space in the centre 
of Pietrasanta in 201 1 and then moved the gallery 
to a larger space 201 3. 

The roster of artists you represent is very 
international. Was this a deliberate choice? 

The short answer is yes and no. We wanted to 
show works that were unfamiliar in Italy and so for 
me it meant looking for artists outside of Italy. We 
now have artists living in America, Canada, Greece, 
Germany and of course Italy. So therefore, it was not 
a matter of choosing artists on their nationalities but 
on their individual works and their “freshness”. In 
fact, we have been equally praised and criticised for 
not having all or more Italian artists. 

What is it that you look for in a new artist or 
their work? 

For me, the fundamental and primary sensation I have 
to have when meeting a new artist and seeing their 
work is that I have to have a gut reaction — I have to 
be grabbed by their work immediately and simply 
“sense” it is something I think would work at Accesso. 
Beyond that, I have to personally like the work and start 
imagining it in our own house. Once I do that, I know I 
am seeing something that I really like. 

It must begin with this very passionate and 
instinctual reaction. If I do not have that, I know it is 
not right for us. 

With this passionate, gut reaction of yours, can 
you say more specifically what it is that you are 
looking for when you meet a new artist and see 
their work? 

I can be very old-fashioned at times. I recall 
meeting an artist last year in Tribeca in New York. 

I immediately knew he had taken a lot of time to 
display for me numerous pieces, some of which 
were enormous while others were tiny, as well as set 
up an area for us to sit and talk with chairs, a table 
and bottles of water. It made an impression on me 
and it told me he was taking this visit very seriously. 
That to me is very important. I did of course take 


him on to represent him - based above all on the 
quality of his work - and it has worked out well: He 
will be exhibiting this year at the Venice Biennale! 

As for the works themselves, the primary element 
has to be the quality of the work. The works have 
to be done well and I am also always talking to the 
artists about making the works beautiful. So I guess 
it is quality and beauty that does it for me. 

Beyond these initial aspects, I am intrigued if an artist 
uses unusual materials. I always want to find something 
unique and an artist who presents something fresh. I 
recently met an artist in Berlin who paints on oxidised 
metal or chipboard. It was so exciting to see this fresh 
and new use of materials but more so even when the 
works he does on them are wonderful. 

I often see young artists following trends or 
imitating “popular” contemporary artists. This is so 
disheartening to me because often their talent is 
wasted following someone else’s voice rather than 
finding their own. 


Accesso Galleria 
Via del Marzocco, 68-70 
55045 Pietrasanta (Lucca) Italy 
Web: accessogalleria.com 
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Fried 
Contemporary 
was founded 
in 2005 and 
is known as 
tke leading 
contemporary 
art gallery in 
Pretoria* 


Images 

Below left: Wayne Barker 
We love Mandela (1 of 9) 
Enamel paint on digital 
print. 2014 
32.5 x 32.5 

Below right: Guy du Toit 
Head/ Makonde Mask 
Ceramic. V 

Approximately 60 x 60 
X 60cm 


Fried Contemporary 


Fried Contemporary 
1146 Justice Mahomed St 
(formerly 430 Charles St) 

Brooklyn, Pretoria 0181 
Business hours: Tue - Fri 9am - 5pm 
Sat 1 0am - 2pm 

Closed: Sun, Mon & Public Flolidays 
Web: www.friedcontemporary.com 


In 2014 the gallery changed ownership with Mika 
Thom as its new director. It serves as a platform for 
both established and emerging professional artists. 

The gallery focuses on curated exhibitions and 
feature artists who have a specific historic link with 
Pretoria. It also showcases artworks by professional 
artists from elsewhere whose works are rarely seen 
in the capital city. 

The Collector’s Room, launched in August 
201 4, is a dedicated art space in the gallery that 
showcases the works of professional artists to 
collectors and invited guests. 

'Capital: Past' was the first in a series of three 
exhibitions which focuses on artists who either come 
from Pretoria, the capital city of South Africa, or have 
worked in the city at some stage in their careers. 

For this particular exhibition, some of the artworks 
were loaned from various private collections and 
have never been seen by the public. Artists who 
were featured include some of the most important 
old masters in the history of South African art, such 
as: Alexis Preller; Anton van Wouw; Bettie Cilliers 
Barnard; Braam Kruger; Edoardo Villa; Ernest Cole; 
Fanie Eloff; Gerard Sekoto; Jacob Flendrik Pierneef; 
Koos den Flouten; Lucky Madio Sibiya; Robert 
Flodgins; Sydney Khumalo and Walter Whall Battiss. 


‘Capital: Contemporary’ was the second in the series 
of exhibitions and showcased works by established 
artists who come from Pretoria and who currently live 
and work elsewhere. Artists who were featured are now 
based in Cape Town, and even overseas. Examples 
include: Abrie Fourie; Barbara Wildenboer; Barend De 
Wet; Cecil Fleystek; Christiaan Diedericks; Claudette 
Schreuders; Colbert Mashile; David Goldblatt; Diana 
Flyslop; Donna Kukama; Egon Tania; Gerhard Marx; 
Gordon Froud; Hanneke Benade; Johann van der Schijff; 
Judith Mason; Kudzi Chiurai; Maja Marx; Malcolm Payne; 
Minnette Vari; Norman Catherine; Richard Forbes; 
Wayne Barker; and Wim Botha. 

Capital: Present is the third and final exhibition in 
the series of three and is focused on showcasing 
works by established artists who currently live and 
work in the city and a small selection of younger, 
up-and-coming talent. The exhibition took place 
from 24 January - 21 February 201 5. Examples of 
participating artists included: Angus Taylor; Berco 
Wilsenach; Carla Crafford; Cobus Haupt; Daandrey 
Steyn; Diane Victor; Dylan & Alet Pretorius; Eric 
Duplan; Frank Marshall; Frikkie Eksteen; Gunther 
van der Reis; Guy du Toit; Ian Redelinghuys; Jan van 
der Merwe; Johan Thom; Maaike Bakker; Nathani 
Luneburg; Rina Stutzer; Ruan Janse van Vuuren; Sarel 
Petrus; Thabo Pitso; and Vusi Beauchamp. 




Hagenbund’s Impact 


The Vienna artist association Hagenbund had a 
major impact both on the local and Central European 
art scene between the years 1 900 and 1 938. It 
brought together various styles and advanced as 
early as 1 907 to become a leading association for 
modern art, soon moving beyond Secessionism to 
represent current trends ranging from Expressionism 
to New Objectivity. 

This artist association and its members 
established themselves through inclusive exhibition 
policies. Indeed, there was a group show featuring 
Hungarian, Polish, Czech, and German artists 
as early as 1 907. The Hagenbund therefore 
represented an early network of European art with 
a regional location in Vienna. When the Secession’s 
clout dwindled after 1918, it was the Hagenbund 
that provided innovative impulses. It was thanks to 
the Hagenbund that many fundamental exhibitions 
of modern art were staged one of the most 
unrecognised phenomena in Austrian art history. 

Hagenbund - A European Network of 
Modernismus (1900 to 1938) aims to present 
this European network and its activities in an 
innovative way and to provide new perspectives on 


the development of Austrian modernism, especially 
between the two world wars. The show is not 
dedicated to the battle of the isms or classifying 
art according to formal criteria but addresses the 
influences and interactions between artists in 
Vienna, Prague, Munich, Budapest, Lemberg (Lviv), 
Bratislava, Cracow, and Trieste. 

This network analysis will for the first time be 
used as an art-historical tool to explore over nine 
historic exhibitions staged by the Hagenbund, thus 
conveying to the viewer this reevaluation of artistic 
developments in the interwar period. Furthermore, 
the show presents the interim findings of the two- 
year Belvedere research project, sponsored by 
the Osterreichische Nationalbank, on the topic of 
European Network Hagenbund - 1 900 to 1 938. 

The exhibition was held from October 2014 to 
February 20 1 5. 

Location 
Lower Belvedere 
Untere Rennweg 6 
1030 Vienna 
Web: www.belvedere.at 
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PROFILE 


Give it a Go! 

A true inspiration, tltis artist relisltes new eltallenges, from landscape 
painting to modern painting, entering Itis works in competitions and 
teaeking art to senior citizens* 




Paintings 

This page 
Above: Fog on the 
Murray 

Right: South Coast Cliff 
Opposite page 
Top: Along the Dividing 
Range 

Bottom: The Devil's 
Marbles 
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M y name is Peter Sterns and I was born in 
Riga, Latvia in 1 938 and came to Australia 
via Poland, Czechoslovakia and Germany 
in 1 956. While I attended school in Germany I had 
some interest in drawing and although my mother 
was very good in watercolour painting, she never 
encouraged me. 

It was in 1 990 when I became interested in Folk 
Art painting and I attended a two-day workshop with 
Jo Sonja in 1991. After I had completed my second 
course in 1 992, the Copeland College in Canberra 
approached me and asked if I might be interested in 
teaching Folk Art evening classes, which I accepted 
as I had always wanted to teach painting. A couple 
of years later I started my own studio and I have 
a small following of students. In 1 997 the owner 
of a large art supply shop asked me if I had ever 


considered landscape painting and when I said that 
I always wanted to but had no idea how, he offered 
me some videos of Australian artists to watch, and 
the rest is history. 

First I started using acrylic paints, then I changed 
to pastels and water based oils were next. But as 
I found they took too long to dry I reverted back 
to acrylics. It was two years before I attempted oil 
painting. Artists like Graham Charlton, Warwick Fuller 
and the late Kevin Best inspired me greatly with 
their work. Each one has their own style, and both 
Graham and Warwick have given me constructive 
criticism on how to improve my work. It took a while 
before that started to show in my paintings as I try 
to paint as realistically as I can. 

Over the years I have had paintings in the annual 
Canberra Times Art Show, two solo exhibitions at >> 
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the Belconnen Community Centre plus I had two 
exhibitions at the historical Strathnairn Homestead 
here in Canberra. I enter church and school art 
shows regularly but have yet to enter any prize 
winning exhibitions. 

My work is from photos, as I believe painting 
on site has too many variables. The light changes, 
the shadows move and the clouds come and go. 

I find taking a number of pictures gives me the 
opportunity to select the best features and combine 
them into a painting. 

I mostly paint the Australian landscape, especially 
the outback. I have painted from pictures I have 
taken in the USA and pictures that were given to 
me from the Netherlands and Germany, with New 
Zealand next on my list. 

Recently I was asked by the Canberra Senior 
Citizens Club to give classes to some of their 
members. It gives me great joy to see them 
complete a painting, as most of them have never 
painted a landscape or anything in their life. 

About four years ago my wife got me interested 
in porcelain painting. This is a totally different way 
of painting as all highlights need to be there before 
the article is fired. I do enjoy it, especially painting 
Australian wildflowers. 

Recently I have tried my hand at modern painting. 
It doesn’t come naturally; for me the work has to 
have a pattern and some colour balance. I enjoy 
the challenge and intend to paint some more, 
incorporating texture paste in the paintings and then 
finishing them off in acrylics. 
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My motto is - give a little bit back of what you’ve 
been given. Don’t be afraid to take up a brush and 
paint - you never know, you might find you enjoy it 
... it beats watching television. 

Contact details 
Peter Sterns 

Email: psterns@bigpond.com 
Ph: 02 6254 8835 ■ 


Paintings 

This page 

Above: The 1 2 Apostles Vic 
Right: Into the Bush 
Below: Devil’s Marbles 2 


Opposite page 
Top: Katoomba Falls. 
Bottom: Circle of life - 
Tryptich 
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THe Three Sisters 

Tltis spectacular rock formation, representing three sisters, towers above the 
majestic Jamison Valley in the Blue Mountains of NSW. 


Step One 

I am painting on a 500 x 600mm stretched canvas. the Three Sisters and related rock formation in the 
Using a dark shade Aquarelle pencil, draw in the foreground and some detail of mountain ridges that 

basic lines - distant mountains, the closer details of will be covered with trees. 







Step Two 

Mix Titanium White and a iittie Uitramarine Biue to 
biock in the sky; add a iittie more biue and contour 
the mountains. Next add a iittie Raw Sienna and 
biock in ridges. Adding a iittie Payne’s Grey and Raw 
Umber, roughiy biock in the remaining rocks and the 
Three Sisters. Adding more white to what is in your 
brush, biock in the rock in the right foreground. 


Step Three 

Using Uitramarine Biue, Raw Sienna and a iittie white, 
detaii the trees, adding Yeiiow Mid and a touch of 
Uitramarine Biue to vary the foiiage. Detaii the ridges in 
the vaiiey with varying shades of green. 

Use Raw Sienna, Yeiiow Mid and White paint at 
the bottom of the iarge rock. Highiight the Three 
Sisters and the rocks. Using Payne’s Grey put in >> 



Materials List 

• Stretched canvas 

• Aquarelle pencil 

• Paints 

- Ultramarine Blue 

- Titanium White 

- Raw Sienna 

- Burned Sienna 
-Yellow Mid 

- Payne’s Grey 

- Raw Umber 
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the dark shadows, adding White and Raw Sienna, 
detail more of the rocks and the landscape. With 
Raw Umber, background the fern in the front. 



Step Four 

Add small trees into the greenery left of the Three 
Sisters, a small tree at the bottom left and the large 
tree. Paint in grass and the fern. Dry brush a little 
white over the middle of the mountain range and at 
the right top to give it that hazy look. 

Final Step 

Check your painting and make adjustments to 
the colour of the trees, balance shadows and 
highlights. Add the tops of trees at the left of the 
rocks. Adjust colours on the rocks and don’t forget 
to sign your work. Happy painting. 

Contact details 
Peter Sterns 

Email: psterns@bigpond.com 
Ph: 02 6254 8835 ■ 
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BY PATRICK HEDGES 


SeratcHboard Knives 



Knives 

I would imagine that if I mentioned 
scratchboard to someone who knew 
vaguely what it was they would have an 
idea that you would scratch away the black 


to reveal white by using a sharp knife. 

In previous issues of Creative Artist IVe 
introduced a variety of tools for scratchboard 
from tattoo needles to fibreglass brushes, 
but the bread and butter tool for most artists 


would indeed be a single sharp blade. I use 
them a lot too, and in this article we’ll discuss 
a variety of sharp points and the effects you 
can get from them. 

The beauty of scratchboard means you 
can use pretty much anything that will 
make a mark, from sandpaper to steel wool 
to rocks. All you are trying to do is reveal 
the white clay from beneath the black ink, 
and, with a bit of lateral thinking, many 
tools can be used. 

No lateral thinking is required for this 
issue! I have a selection of knives and sharp 
points that are shown in the photograph, and 
I have a friend who does the most beautiful 
scratchboard work using only a box cutting 
knife. To me this seems a bit unwieldy, but 
she seems to have no problems. 

Drawing 

Before we start I’d like to recommend the 
drawing tips that my Creative Artist colleague 
Brett A Jones writes about. He has written 
many articles about how to become a great 
‘drawer’ and these can be found in a variety 
of Woodlands Publishing magazines, plus 
Brett has his own ‘one-off’ magazine which 
is a collection of these articles all rolled into 
one (Drawing with Brett A Jones). I consider 
good drawing and sketching skills to be the 


Fig 2 - Knife selection 
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basis of great art, and his techniques will 
help a lot. In the world of scratchboard good 
drawing skills make that initial layout phase 
much fresher, more interesting and more fun 
to do. 

Let’s take a look at each of these tools 
and what you can achieve with them. 

Craft knife 

Our first is the craft knife (Fig 5). Many 
of my American scratchboard friends 
use a similar blade called an X-acto. I’m 
using one particular brand, but art shops 


sell all manner of these and with a bit 
of experimentation I’m sure you will find 
what works for you. This tool can be used 
with a variety of techniques and I’ll show 
you some of these. 

The blade is perfect for rendering fur 
as can be seen with the ‘Drill’ (Fig 1)and 
‘Lion’ (Fig 3 and 4). When I lay fur down I 
make certain I don’t use parallel lines. Fur 
always overlaps and is never quite perfect 
so keep your lines random, crossing over 
each other like fur really would in real 
life. Also make certain you try to emulate 


the correct length of the fur by using 
appropriate length scratches. 

As you can see I have used the stippling 
technique in the eyes and have used the 
same blade, bouncing it up and down on 
the board, flicking spots of black ink off to 
reveal the white clay. 

Of course, being a portrait artist as 
well as a wildlife artist I need to find 
techniques to be able to render human 
skin, so secondly I have what I call 
my “Squiggly” style (Fig 6). It’s a silly 
word but it really does describe what 
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I’m doing. It seems to work better for 
me if I face the blade towards me and 
what I do is dance the blade around the 
board, not really lifting it up, creating 
squiggles. It’s important to keep 
these squiggles random, resisting the 
possibility of your lines forming into 
patterns which won’t make your art 
look believable. You could experiment 
with which way to hold the blade and 
I’m sure what works for you may be 
different to what works for me. 


There are two ways to go with how 
much to scratch. My style is usually to ‘over 
scratch’, then add diluted black ink (either 
with a large brush or an airbrush) and 
scratch more to bring out those highlights. 
The other way is to only scratch where the 
light areas are. The reason I do it the first 
way is I can add many layers of diluted ink 
and re-scratch as often as I like to get as 
much tonal variation as I need. Good quality 
scratchboard is very versatile and forgiving, 
being able to take many layers of scratching 


Fig 9 - Scalpel 


before you go all the way down to the 
actual board. 

Thirdly, I have also used this 
particular blade for cross hatching but 
because it’s a rigid blade it can appear 
very harsh. I managed to make it work 
in my favour with my scary clown with 
his harsh and intense glare. 

Cross hatching is a technique where 
you lay down lines at 90° and then 45° to 
each other as in the diagram. This close-up 
shows how harsh these lines can be simply 
because the knife I’ve used is very rigid. 

Scalpel 

If you wish to create a nice smooth 
skin texture you can use a scalpel 
and a technique we call “feathering”. 
Scalpels are sharper (hence their use 
in the medical field) and are more 
bendy, giving more control in the hands 
of an expert (and as you will see, I have 
a world class expert as an example for 
you later). It’s a great tool to learn with 
and create some top level skills. 
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These blades fit neatly into the same 
holder I use for the craft blade and you can 
buy scalpels online quite easily. (Fig 9) 

Feathering 

Of course the example of feathering lines 
seen above are massively magnified (Fig 11). 


The technique involves sets of parallel lines 
drawn at approximately 1 5° to each other. 
This creates a nice, soft feel if you take 
care and some people, with patience, can 
create excellent effects this way. 

I have a few examples of feathering 
(Fig 1 2, 1 3 and 1 4), but what I really want 


to focus on is the exquisite example of the 
portrait of yours truly. Exquisite not because 
it’s a picture of me (urgh) but because it’s 
actually been done by a friend of mine, one 
of the all-time greatest scratch boarders ever, 
Diana Lee from California. She would put an 
enormous number of hours into each piece 
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of art so I’m honoured to have had her do 
a portrait of me (Fig 1 5 and 16). My own 
personality won’t allow me to put in the 
amount of hours she does so I find ways 
around that. My lines are longer than hers as 
you can see in the close-up of my girl from 
Africa (Fig 1 7), and my technique is a little 
rougher, but I’m sure you get the idea. 

Tungsten Scribe 

Tungsten is an extremely hard metal 
used in many manufact ring industries 
and once sharpened can stay that way 
for a while. You can get very fine lines 
with this and though it’s a tool I use very 
little I keep it handy mostly for repair 
work (Fig 18). Again, some people use 
this tool exclusively and do excellent 
work. You can buy them online if you do 
a search for Tungsten Carbide Pens and 
they are well worth the investment. 


Cheapie 

Finally a cheapie tool (Fig 1 9) which often 
comes in those scratchboard kits you can 
buy in kids or cheap art shops where you 
scratch foil to reveal coloured pictures. 
They are usually horrible kits but if they 
get kids doing art then more power to 
them. Flowever, if you get chance to buy 
one of these knives (the whole kit might 
only cost a few dollars and you can give 
the rest away), you will find they can be 
extremely useful. The diamond shape 
of the nib means that with a turn of the 
wrist the blade can cut thin to thick lines 
which means they are good for calligraphy. 
Some people have made a career out of 
scratchboard calligraphy but in my case 
I use them for my signature. Flere are a 
couple of examples done for me by an 
artist called RodMan who introduced me to 
the cheapie knife (Fig 20 and 21). 
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RodMan and I also collaborated on this 
whimsical piece of an orangutan playing the 
part of Hercule Poirot (Fig 21). The cheapie 
tool has been used in various places, 
especially on the handle of his walking stick. 
It was perfect for the small highlight on top 
of the swan’s head, as with a turn of the 
wrist the line could easily go from fat to thin. 

In my photo of the different blades (Fig 2) 
there is another diamond tip and also a curved 
blade, neither of which I use anymore, but if 
you see different blades in shops and if they 
are in your price range (they are usually quite 
cheap) give them a try because what might 
not work for me might work for you. 

As usual, feel free to send in any of your 
efforts to the team here at Creative Artist. 

We would love to see your work. 

Biography 

Patrick Fiedges is a founding member of 
The International Society of Scratch board 
Artists, a past Vice President and has been 
independently juried into the society as a 
Master Scratchboard Artist. | 
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Tbe Pet Penciller 


Quitting 
accounting 
to study 
full-time for 
a Diploma 
in Grapltic 
Art and 
Advertising 
was tlie best 
thing this 
talented artist 
bas ever done. 


haven’t exactly had a conventional background 
I when it comes to art. I was born in Tweed Heads 
and have lived on the Gold Coast all my life. It is 
only recently that I have begun to really concentrate 
on my love of drawing animals. 

As a child I had a bit of an interest in art, often 
sending in drawings (and poems) to the Sunday 
papers, and winning small prizes. But for most of my 
adult life. I’ve not considered myself a particularly 
talented artist, and had very little confidence in 
my ability. Unable to study music due to teacher 
restrictions at my high school, I made a practical 
choice and became an accountant. At least I could 
be fairly sure of getting a job ... so I moved to 
Sydney to study for a Bachelor of Business Degree. 

One day in 1 984 during my university days, I 
went into a bookshop and found, “Drawing on the 


Right Side of the Brain’’ by Betty Edwards. I was 
impressed with the before-and-after drawings done 
by the students who had completed the book’s 
exercises. The difference in the drawings in the 
space of three months was incredible - it was as 
though two different people had drawn them. I 
bought the book and completed the first set of 
exercises - drawing a self-portrait, a person from 
memory, a chair, and my own hand. I wish I had kept 
those drawings, because after finishing the book, I 
don’t think I could ever draw that badly again! The 
theories I learnt completely changed the way I saw 
and drew things. I highly recommend this book to 
anyone who is interested in learning to draw but 
thinks they can’t. It teaches you to draw what you 
actually see, not what your brain tells you that you 
think you see. 
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After moving back to the Coast and starting to 
work as accountant, I didn’t draw or paint much 
at all for a long time, doing the odd sketch, trying 
out watercolour, and even poster paints to create 
a poster of some psychedelic album artwork for a 
friend. But in 1 998 I began to question my career 
choice, and felt I needed a complete change. I asked 
myself, “What do you really enjoy doing? Should 
you try to get a job doing something you like doing 
instead of something that is just secure?” So I quit 
accounting and signed up for a full-time Diploma 
course in Graphic Art and Advertising. 

I was in my mid-thirties, and most of the 
students were fresh out of high school, but it was 
one of the most enjoyable years of my life. Every 
morning was spent drawing and painting, and every 
afternoon learning Photoshop and Illustrator on the 
computer. The college held an open day where the 
students’ portfolios were shown to various people 
in the Graphic Art Industry. We weren’t able to meet 
these people face to face, but received feedback 
from them via our course teachers. I was told 
that those who viewed my portfolio said I should 
definitely get into illustration. This was the first >> 





time I ever considered that I might have any real 
talent as an artist. 

At the completion of the course I ended up 
getting a job working for a magazine publisher 
where I prepared advertisements for print. However, 
the owner found out I was also an accountant 
and I ended up doing more of his bookwork than 
doing graphic art work! I later left to work for his 
accountant. Back to accounting again ... my art 
career had ended as quickly as it started. 

A few years ago I pulled out my art supplies 
and start sketching again. My cat and dog became 
my first pencil portrait subjects, then I sketched a 
few of my friends’ pets. My friends and family all 
said they were good drawings, but I just brushed 
off their comments, thinking they were just being 
nice! Then Facebook came along. I started a page, 
uploaded some drawings, and received a very 
good response not only from my friends, but from 
their friends - people I didn’t know. Their positive 
comments gave me a little more confidence. It was 
time to get serious about my art. I love animals 
and as most artists will say, you are more likely to 
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become a better artist by drawing something you 
love to look at. So I started “Pencil My Pet”, doing 
portraits of pets in graphite or coloured pencil. 

After buying a decent drawing table, I set up a 
website and got some business cards printed. I’ve also 
put some artwork on display at a friend’s pet motel. 

I wouldn’t say I’m run off my feet with commissions, 
but it’s early days - and I have already completed 
two paid works. My first was a drawing of a Jack 
Russell that had recently passed away - the owner’s 
daughter asked me to do it for her mother as a special 
gift. Apparently her mother cried when she received 
it. The second was a dog drawing which was to be 
a surprise Christmas present for someone’s friend. 

That owner cried when she received her sketch too! 

It is a wonderful feeling to know you have created 
something which can move people in some way and 
they appreciate what you do. And the love an owner 
has for a pet is something really special - I know how I 
feel about my own pets. 

The positive responses I have been getting for my 
drawings have motivated me to keep going. I have 
recently started an online illustration course through 
Open Colleges to improve my technique and to get 
some feedback from the lecturers. 

I love the challenge of capturing the realism of a 
subject - to draw a pet’s expression, and to make the 
fur look as though you could feel it. You do actually 
learn something new every time you put pencil to 
paper. Plus, drawing forces your mind to shut down 
and in turn you become quite relaxed. As all artists 
know, you can sit for hours, totally immersed in your 
subject, not aware of how much time has passed. 

One of my inspirations is Nolan Stacey, an English 
artist who does beautifully detailed and realistic 
graphite drawings of dogs, cats, farm animals and 
wildlife. I discovered his work in a book on how to 
draw animals, and hope one day to draw with the 
same realism and style as he does. 

A few people have asked if I draw landscapes, 
or children, but I much prefer to draw animals. So 
at age 51 , I’ve learned it is never too late to start 
doing something new, you just need the confidence 
in yourself. Don’t be afraid to get your art out there 
and show what you can do, and draw what you 
love. If my pet drawing business does take off and 
become successful, at least I’ll be able to look after 
my own bookwork! 

Contact details 
Mobile: 041 1 090 844 
Email: pencilmypet@gmail.com 
Web: pencilmypetcom 
Facebook: Pencil My Pet H 



Debra Land 




PENCILS 


Materials List 

• Canson A3 drawing 
paper - 220 GSM 

• No. 2 and No. 6 paper 
tortillons 

• Staedtler Mars 
Lumiograph Pencils - 
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2B, 4B and HB 


• 2B Mechanical Pencil 

• Soft white eraser 

• White eraser pencil 

• Tissues 

• Tracing paper (for 
resting the drawing 
hand on) 


his photo is of my cat Oscar, who 
sometimes lies on my desk next to 
me while I work (and often lays on my 
work!). I took the photo using the High Definition 
setting on my smartphone’s camera. It is a good 
picture to use for a pet drawing as it is close up, 
has good contrast, and the fur is clear and detailed”, 
says artist Debra Land. 


Step One 

I begin by printing the original photo on an A4 
piece of paper in grayscale, and drawing a 1cm 
grid on the printout. I then draw a 1cm grid on 
the A3 drawing paper using a 2B mechanical 
pencil, using a light touch as these lines will be 
erased as I progress through the drawing. Using 
the same pencil, I lightly draw in the outlines 
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Step 3 


of the body and dark areas from the grayscale 
picture onto the grid. 

Step Two 

I always begin any drawing by completing the eyes 
and nose. It is important to draw these correctly so 
it does not throw out the proportions or character 
of the face - so I do them first to make sure they 


are correct before going any further with the sketch 
(see hints and tips). Using a sharp 2B pencil, I 
sketch in the light areas of the eyes first, building 
up layers of pencil on the darker areas like the 
iris and outline of the eye. I then use the No.2 
tortillon to smooth and blend the different shades 
in the eyes. The nose is drawn using light circular 
strokes to represent the shininess of the cat’s nose, >> 
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Artist’s Hints & Tips 

• As I like to make my 
drawings as close to 
the original as possible 
and aim for realism, I 
use the grid method on 
all of my drawings. It 
assists with ensuring all 
aspects of the picture 
are in proportion 
relative to each other. 

It is important that 
features such as the 
eyes and nose are 
drawn in the right 
position and correct 
size, as if they are 
even a few millimetres 
out compared to the 
original photo, it can 
completely change 
the expression and 
character of the pet or 
person. 

• Always use a clean 
tissue or dusting brush, 
rather than your hand, 
to wipe away any 
eraser remnants, to 
avoid transferring any 
oils or dirt from your 
hands to the paper 
which can affect the 
ability to blend your 
pencil marks. 

• When drawing pet 
hair, a good technique 
to make it look 
more realistic and 
dimensional is to use a 
pencil eraser to “draw” 
the lighter hair or lift 
out lighter areas of the 
pet’s coat. It makes the 
pencil strokes already 
laid down look like 
the negative space 
around the hair, rather 
than the hair itself, and 
is useful for drawing 
light whiskers on cats 
and dogs. If you don’t 
have a pencil eraser, 
you can use a regular 



building up the layers for the darker sections and 
smoothing gently with the tortillon. 

Step Three 

After erasing the gridlines in the area I'm working 
in, and using the piece of tracing paper under my 
drawing hand to prevent smudging, I use a sharp 2B 
pencil to draw a light layer of hair above the eyes, 
using light, flicking strokes in the upward direction of 
the hair growth. I then use the tortillon to smooth the 
layer as a base for future layers. Moving on to the 
ears, I layer more and more hair, again in the growth 
direction, to create the darker areas. I repeat the 
process, using the tortillon to smooth each layer and 
then drawing another layer of hair over that layer. 

Step Four 

I start to draw in the darker areas of the fur 


using the 2B pencil, laying in more strokes closer 
together. I shorten the strokes as the hair gets 
closer to the eyes and nose and on top of the 
head, always smoothing each layer lightly with the 
tortillon in the direction of the strokes. 

Step Five 

I continue to layer the hair, always in the direction 
of the hair growth, using longer strokes the further 
away from the face. Cats have very short hair on 
their noses, so I use a very sharp 2B pencil and 
very fine, short strokes to represent the hair in 
that area. 

Step Six 

The face is just about complete at this stage. 

I take a pencil eraser and sharpen it to a point 
with a Stanley knife and use it to draw light 
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Continued ... 



Step 6 


strokes in the areas where the hair is lightest to 
lift out some of the graphite. I prepare the base 
area for the body by laying down light, even 
strokes with the 2B pencil in the general direction 
of the hair growth, then smoothing it with a 
large No. 6 tortillon in the same direction as 
the strokes. 

Step Seven 

Using the 2B and 4B pencils, I do several 
layers of long, sweeping strokes to represent 
the longer hair on Oscar’s shoulders, 
smoothing with the tortillon between layering, 
always noting the direction the hair falls, and 
darkening the areas of the fur in shadow to 
create dimension. I use the 2B pencil to draw 
in the negative space between the hairs where 
the shoulder hair falls on to the body. 


Final Step 

The completed drawing. To keep the focus on 
the subject. I’ve drawn in a simplified background 
with a soft 4B pencil and smudged with a tissue, 
and drawn the desk Oscar is laying on to give the 
picture more dimension and so he doesn’t look like 
he is floating in space. Using a sharp 2B pencil, 

I draw in his longer whiskers with long, quick, 
sweeping strokes. The sharpened pencil eraser is 
used in the same manner for the white whiskers 
over his eyes. An HB pencil was used to lay down 
light strokes and smudged with a tortillon for the 
shadow cast on the left side of the body. 

Contact details 

Email: pencilmypet@gmail.com 
Web: pencilmypet.com 
Facebook: Pencil My Pet | 



Step 7 


white eraser by cutting 
a sharp corner into it 
with a Stanley knife or 
scalpel. 

• Drawing pet hair can 
be a lengthy process, 
and requires a bit of 
patience - you can 
never draw too much 
hair! If you don’t lay 
down enough strokes 
and rush things, it can 
make the drawing 
look unfinished and 
unrealistic. Take your 
time and give yourself 
some breaks between 
sessions to come back 
and look at your work 
with a fresh eye. 

• If you are finding it 
difficult to get the 
shape of the eyes 
or nose of an animal 
correct, turn your 
original picture upside 
down. Looking at 
something a different 
way can help with the 
mental block you can 
get when you keep 
looking at something 
familiar and try to 
draw what your brain 
“thinks” you see. 

• It may sound obvious, 
but buy the best quality 
materials you can 
afford. A high quality 
paper really does make 
a difference. I recently 
purchased some 
Stonehenge 250gsm 
white paper and found 
it to take several layers 
of pencil, making 
blending easier and 
producing a beautiful, 
smooth finish. 

• Practice, practice, 
practice! Draw pictures 
for yourself, no one has 
to see them and you 
will feel more relaxed 
about your work. Read 
books on the type of 
drawing you like to do. 
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BY DEREK L NEWTON 


niy Spaee, A Work In Progress 



It^s hard to believe it is now a 
year since the launch of Creative Artist 
Magazine. I still remember talking to the 
publisher Simon about doing this My Space 
series, and at the time wondering how I 
could extend it beyond the few artists and 
studios I already knew about, but now after 
a slow start in the early months, I have a 


backlog of studios to visit, and articles to 
work on, as once the My Space articles 
started to appear in print, artists could 
see the quality of the magazine, and many 
doors started to open. 

I was talking to a friend recently about 
the series and recall her words, “You’re very 
lucky, just look at all the wonderful artists’ 
studios and places you’re visiting with 
artwork, which you would otherwise not see”. 
I had to agree. I have in the last year visited 
everything from mud brick purpose built 
studios, to old boat sheds, house extensions, 
converted backyard sheds, and even kitchen 
tables and corners of lounge rooms. Like the 
artists who own them, studios evolve and 
become A Work in Progress’, - a creative 
and inspirational space and reflection of the 
artist’s own personality. 

In this article I’m retracing my steps 


from the last year as far as I can, for art 
and artists, like life, don’t stand still, and 
things have changed in some cases. The 
series started in my own studio, where I 
quite deliberately did not show too much, 
thinking I could use mine for a full article in 
a later article in the series, and I still intend 
to do that. 

My Space No 1: Wanneroo, WA 

To update my year, apart from having a 
magazine article more or less continually 
on the go, I have visited Beverley, a 
West Australian country town, as artist 
in residence, spent a week on Rottnest 
Island with my sketchbook, spent a few 
days in Kalgoorlie, and also recently visited 
Albany on the WA south coast, and hope 
to be doing a My Space article from that 
trip later. Also later this year I’m off to 
Launceston in Tasmania as resident artist 
for two weeks, as guest of the Launceston 
City Council, and will also include that visit 
in a future article. 

Web: wannerooheritageart.com.au 

My Space No 2: Greg James - 
Sculptor, Fremantle, WA 

Greg James is an award-winning and 
well known local sculptor, having works 
displayed in many metropolitan and country 
West Australian towns. Fremantle is his 
home port, where many examples of 
his interactive and tactile unique bronze 
sculptures, often celebrating the beauty 
and sensuality of the human form, can be 
seen, while other sculptures recall history 
and life around this busy port. Greg’s 
studio is just metres from the ocean and 
has its own gallery on an upper level from 
where you can often view him working 
below amid the dust, noise and chatter of 
his busy studio. 

Studio 2 J Shed 

Fieet Street, Fremantie 

Emaii: Greg@gregjamesscuipture. com 
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GREG 


WWW . gregjame ssculptijre> com 
l-'ind us on fi 


My Space No 3: Tessa Joy’s Worlds’ 
End Studio 

From Greg’s back door you can see Tessa 
Joy’s Worlds’ End Studio high above, on 
Arthur Flead, a rock mound that is also 
famous for the Fremantle Round House 
Prison. While I was there last year, Tessa 
was busy preparing for her next art class, 
just around the corner from the studio but 
still high up on Arthur Head, where there 
are three more art studios, all doing their 
own thing. 

Em ail: tessajoy@h o tm ail. com 

My Space No 4: Mike Vandeleur - 
painter, Safety Bay, Rockingham, WA 

Mike was pictured on the right with friend 
and fellow artist Terry Mace in his studio. 
This photo is over a year old and taken 
before I started this series, but just to 
show that nothing stands still, Terry now 
lives in England and is still very active 
with his own artwork, and Mike has since 
downsized from his large home and 
comfortable studio shown here close to 
the beach at Safety Bay, Rockingham, 
and relocated to Leschenaultia. I haven’t 
heard from Mike recently - he’s not great 
with emails, but I hope our paths cross 
again soon. 

Web: michaelvandeleur.com.au >> 
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BY DEREK L NEWTON 


My Space No 5: Lucy Papalia - artist, 
Perth 

Lucy always keeps very busy teaching and 
exhibiting her work, and her studio is an 
extension to the rear of her home. She is 
also very active with art groups and art 
clubs including the Water Colour Society 
of Western Australia where we often cross 
paths. The society will soon be hosting 
its annual Big Paint Out, where Lucy will 
be demonstrating her talent alongside 
well-known Australian and international 
artists including Joseph Zbukvic (Australia), 
Michal Suffczynski (Poland) and John Lovett 
(Australia). 



My Space No 5: Marlene Wilson - 
painting, drawing and needlecraft, 
Beverly, WA 

Marlene’s studio turned out to be a shop 
in the high street of Beverley, a small 
country town in the West Australian 
wheat belt, but she does have a private 
studio back at her home just outside 
town. The town-site studio was a very 


new venture and had only just been 
opened when I visited. Marlene works at 
the far end of the shop on her table, from 
where she can easily see and engage 
with customers. 


My Space No 6: Stephanie Boyle - 
artist, Perth Hills 

Stephanie’s studio is detached from the 
main house, a purpose built brick building 
in the Perth Hills, which is almost self- 
contained with a small kitchen and toilet. 
Stephanie is very active teaching and 
exhibiting her artwork. I commented 
earlier about how different we all are as 
artists, and from the 10 studios visited so 
far in terms of presentation and tidiness, 
Stephanie would win hands down. 

\Neb\ stepanieboyle.com.au 
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Penny Maddison 


My Space No 6: Penny Maddison - 
artist, Perth Hills 

Penny also lives in the Perth Hills, where 
she has a large rammed earth studio, 
and spends much of her time painting 
or drawing. IVe met artists in this series 
whose studios are close to showrooms, 
with every thing in its place, however 
Penny’s is like my own, bursting at the 
seams with every space, both large and 
small, used for important bits and pieces. 
Even the floor needs a little negotiation 
when walking around, with paintings 
and all manner of things leaning or lying 
against the wall, but in saying that I think 
Penny is very comfortable and aware of 
just about everything there. 

So there are many more artists to meet 
and places to visit in the coming editions 
of Creative Artist, and I hope you are 
finding it interesting to glimpse behind the 
scenes and into the private world of artists 
whose work you would otherwise only see 
in art shows and galleries. 












We would love to see your space in our magazine. Please send some good 
quality images (300dpi) on cd or dvd or photographs of your studio you 
want to display in the magazine. If you would like to, you may include a 
photograph of yourself to accompany the picture/s of your studio. Please 
also supply your name, suburb and state. 

Mail your studio photos to: My Space, Creative Artist magazine, 

PO Box 8035, Glenmore Park NSW 2745 or 
email to simon@wpco.com.au. 

Be sure to include a contact telephone number. 


Living in Western Australia, most of the 
studios I get a chance to visit are here, but 
if you would like to see your work space 
featured in Creative Artist Magazine, email 
your details to www.simon@wpco.com.au 
Do have a great year with whatever you 
like to use your creative talent on. You 
can always catch me in sister magazine 
Artist’s Back to Basics, with my Teacher’s 
Pet articles. 

Art as in Life, A Work in Progress 

Best Wishes, Derek 
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FROM THE DRAWING BOARD 




Hi Brett, 

I like the idea of taking progress shots of my 
drawings like I see in your magazine but am 
having issues getting good enough results with 
my digital SLR. I don’t know why but every shot I 
take of drawings look like an old sepia toned box 
Brownie took it, 

Best regards, 
Jim, Central Coast. 

Hi Jim, 

It’s o subject unto itself taking photos let alone 
digital images of drawings in progress. I had been 
doing it for many years with film SLR’s and had to 
learn to think about things a bit (lot) different when 
it all went to pixels. It always seems to freak out the 
digital sensors trying to take images of white paper 
and the earlier in the drawing project the worse 
the effect. A blank white surface is a fascinatingly 
difficult thing to capture for several reasons actually 
It freaks out the auto-focus so much you have to 
turn it off and focus manually in the earliest stages 
of a drawing. Again, the earlier in the project, the 
worse the effect, in fact you can actually damage 
the auto-focus mechanism on your lens as it tends 
to end up right on the edge of what it’s capable of 
focusing on with the lightest of sketchy lines used 
in the beginning of any drawing . It can go crazy 
backwards and forwards trying to make up its mind, 
even to the point of actually stripping the little gears 
inside. Luckily with most digital SLR’s it tells you with 
a beep and a little red light when focusing manually 
as long as you’ve got the shutter release button half 
depressed when you are manually turning the focus 
ring on the lens. The “sepia” aspect is because the 
white sensor in the camera is freaking out because 
it has got no other colours to compare the white 
of the paper against so it ends up a sort of coffee 
colour until there is enough actual graphite on the 
developing drawing for the white sensor to adjust 
and actually recognise it as white, as it can compare 
it to the information offered by the darker lines and 
tones on a developing drawing. You can actually 
adjust the “white setting” on your camera but you 
are really better off Just adjusting the colour of the 
paper in the earliest progress shots of your drawing 
once you’ve got all progress shots on your computer 
monitor where you can see and compare them 
clearly and can deal with all the images together. I’ve 
tried taking drawings in the earliest stages out into 
more natural light but it’s even worse. You also have 


to be careful that the light sou reef sources shining 
on your artwork is /are as regular as possible, DSLR 
sensors are (too) amazing, if you have got a lamp 
pointed at your art it Just looks lit up to your eye 
but when you take a shot you can often see a much 
brighter part of your art in the image where the lamp 
beam is concentrated that you can’t really see with 
your naked eyes. Electric light bulbs/globes/tubes 
themselves are also a factor, some are a lot more 
yellow than others, the yellower end of electric light 
is gentler on your eyes than the blue end and you 
don’t notice the yellow tint but Just see it as white if 
you’ve got nothing to compare it against. Your digital 
SLR on the other hand may not be able to easily 
focus on the lightest of lines but it will certainly spot 
the yellow (sepia) every time. 

Hi Brett, 

I like to draw portraits and wanted to ask you 
how to make freckles look real? I’ve been trying 
to work them in but am having a lot of trouble 
making them look anything like real, especially the 
bigger ones. Any hints? 

Regards, 
Carrie, Five Mile. 

Hi Carrie, 

As far as freckles go, I always find them (especially 
the bigger, more obvious ones) to be excellent 
“landmarks”, that is, as you add each one to 
the drawing they always allow you to see the 
proportional truth of the shapes around them a 
lot easier (cheekbones, nose, etc) and so more able 
to make larger proportional adjustments to suit. As 
far as actually drawing the freckles themselves go, 
freckles (most of them) have got soft outlines so the 
last thing you want to do is Just draw little dots. Use 
a light squirling technique (steep pencil angle, very 
sharp tip wandering around “randomly” to gently 
make the freckles appear gradually, less is definitely 
more here and take it very steady, the lightest of 
pressure still makes an accumulated effect (can’t 
not). Works best on a foundation of hatching lines as 
the very slightly darker freckles stand out much more 
easily against straight lines than on a fully shaded 
surface. And if you do go a bit overboard tonally 
you can always then fudge them back a bit lighter, 
or fudge (gently erase) one side and squirl the other 
to change its overall position slightly. Once you add 
something to a drawing (even a freckle), often you 
will see straight away that it, or some other part, has 
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to be moved. If there’s lots of freckles you put the 
ones you con see most clearly in and keep adding 
ones you con see until you are starting to get 
confused and suggest the rest. You’ll get a better 
result that way than Just suggesting them all. 

Hi Brett, 

What is the time one can call themselves an 
artist? 

Marta, Tewantin. 

Hi Marta, 

It’s a bit like “how long’s a piece of string?” as far as 
questions go but the generally accepted definition of 
a “professional artist” is one who has won awards, 
held exhibitions, had artwork/writing (about art) 
published, or has been paid for original artwork. It’s 
something that will always be open to lively debate 
though. For example is the holder of a master’s 
degree in fine art that teaches at university but isn’t 
creating artwork a teacher or an artist? Is someone 
that sold a couple of paintings a professional artist 
forever more just on the strength of that? I don’t 
know and I don’t think anyone else does either and 
it just doesn’t matter if you are at top speed anyway 
on your own creative journey what you are or aren’t 
in the eyes of others. I think you can safely call 
someone “an artist” if their art practice is regular 
and ongoing and there is a slightly overb right glint 
in the eye when they’re doing it or talking about it. 
Whether the resulting art created is any good or not is 
an altogether different argument, but if someone has 
got the creative bug and is acting on it they are an 
artist, nothing else should matter anyway, well, apart 
from dying of starvation . You can always recognise 
bona-fide “starving artists” easily enough, they are 
the skinny ones at art openings buddied up to the 
buffet eating with both hands, I only have to eat party 
sausage rolls with one hand nowadays so I must be 
just an artist now, it all takes up every shred of my 
existence more and more (art, not party sausage rolls) 
but I can’t tell if that makes me a professional, an 
artist, or a madman. What was the question again? 

I think real artists were born that way and can’t 
not be artists. The other human’s thin kin’ so too 


or not makes no difference at all to the actual art 
being created. It does however make a difference 
to whether you make any dough out of it but if 
the art’s good enough it speaks for itself always. I 
reckon you just know yourself when you’ve crossed 
the invisible line between “want to be an artist 
one day” and “artist” and by then it doesn’t matter 
at all as you are far too occupied actually being 
an artist and hunting the sometimes quite elusive 
party sausage rolls, barbeque shapes, and small 
spheres of rockmelon that are the staple diet of 
most undomesticated artists . 

Hi Brett, 

How do you achieve such incredible deep 
blacks as in the back ends of the pencils in your 
drawing “2B Debris”? 

Regards, 
J.H. Elizabeth Vale, S. A. 

DearJ.H. 

The best way to get the deepest tonal values 
possible (the way I did it in “Two Bee Debris”) 
is with a needle sharp 2B pencil addressing 
the paper at an angle around 60-90 degrees. 

You very gently tease more and more graphite 
between and on the paper fibres, but it’s one 
of the lost things you do on the drawing as 
you are going in far past eraseable application 
of graphite when you really try for black with 
graphite. Like everything there is a point at which 
any more is just too much and counter-productive, 
with this concept the apogee is reached once any 
more starts to just flatten (calendar) the paper 
surface and is just starts to look shiny instead 
of block. The binder in graphite pencils is Kaolin 
(white china clay), the same stuff they use to 
actually make glossy magazine pages shiny so 
there will always be a compromise between black 
and shiny going for the real darks, the higher 
the grade (6B etc) the less Kaolin but the only 
way to get jet black with no reflective qualities 
at all is with a carbon pencil, trouble with them 
is that you can’t rub them out. Swings and 
roundabouts. 


If you have a question for Brett, send it to: From the Drawing Board 
Email: art(^seaof pain. com 
Text: 0401 543 327 
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We would love to hear your views on almost anything to do 
with art. Please don’t hesitate to write to us at Creative Artist. 
Send your letters to: The Editor, Creative Artist magazine, 
PO Box 8035, Glenmore Park NSW 2745. 
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